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AGRICULTUSAL QUACKERY. 


Twoveu agriculture and horticulture have attracted 
the attention of some oe jee and best of mer 
in all ages, yet it is only during the past twenty years 
that wih eer has been made in developing the 

rinciples on which a judicious system of cultivation 
i@ based. Modern chemistry has thrown mach light 
on the hidden laws of vegetable and animal wth; 
and the handreds of patient investigators that are 
now busily engaged in studying agricultural and hor- 
ticultaral pheaemena, are anaually bringing out new 
facts, which serve as stand-points for further research 
into the unknown. The immense practical velue of 
these investigations are readily perceived by every 
reflecting mind. The single truth that phosphate of 


lime, as found in bones, apatite, coprolites, and other 
minerals, can be rendered soluble by proper treat- 
ment with sulphuric acid, has already added millions 
ef pounds to the agricultural wealth of Great Brit- 
ain; and it the experiments of Lawes and Giipekrz, 
which have already cost over twe hundred thousand 


dollars, had tanght us ge | more than the value 
and practical application of this single fact, the farm- 
ers of a single parish have already received enough 
benefit from the use of superphosphate on their tur- 
nip crops to pay the whole sum, and are annualiy 
re profits that would support the most richly 
endowed Agricultural College on the globe. If this 
one fact has proved of such great value, have we not 
good reason to hope that the extensive investigations 
which are being made in many parts of the world 
will develop facts of equal and still greater impor- 
tance? Many intelligent farmers, however, look with 
distrast on all recommendations issuing from any 
source other than that of ical experience. That 
this distrust is a great hinderance to agricultural im- 
provement cannct be doubted, but scientific men have 
themselves to blame, in a great measure, for this want 
of confidence on the jay of farmers. They have 
propounded theories which would not stand the test 
of |p excited hopes which have proved illusive, 

recommended practices which entailed much loss 





and practical experience. The result was, as might 
have been forseen, an entire failure. 

The prejudice created in the minds of farmers by 
these unfounded speculations, is now melt- 
ing away before the rising light of true, experimental 
science. Many earnest seekers after truth have been 
quietly investigating the laws of vegetable and ani- 
mai nutrition, and tne number is annually increasing; 
numerous public and private experimental farms 
have sprung up in Europe, and before many years 
we shall have several in efficient operation in this 
country and in Canada Scientific men feel the pow- 
erful influence of an awakening popular sympathy, 
and a brighter: day is about to on our age§ 
cultare. 

There is, however, a dark side to the picture. The 
country is flooded with agricultural periodicals, and 
every county r has its “Farmer’s Column ;” 
ambitious politicians traverse the country delivering 
agricultural addresses, and it appears to be the great 
aim of too many of these lecturers to tickle the popu- 
lar ear with some new and plausible theory. Any 
one at all acquainted with the agricultural erature 
of the day, must be aware that, while it is not en- 
tirely destitute of wheat, the chaff vastly preponder- 
ates. It is in this mixture of error wih teth, of 
crude speculation with inductive fact, that constitutes 
our greatest danger, and which, if not checked, will 
again bring agricultural science into disrepute. 

We have been led to these remarks, by reading a 
on “ Manure, Drainage and Irrigation,” written 

Pattee Teg Rad so t of the American In- 
stitute, and which has been copied with high com- 
mendation by several agricultural We can- 
not believe that the editors took the trouble to read 
over the article before cdpying and commending it. 
We would, therefore, call their attention to the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“If the soil has but a small proportion of the phos- 
phates in it, and a great quantity of the silicaces, 
silicates, ] wheat will ruin it more rapidly than bar- 
ey, for the reason that a single crop of wheat will remove 
@ ‘larger portion of the phosphates than’ three crops of 


Now, the fact is that the same quantity of barley 
removes from the soil more phosphates than a cro 
of wheat. We make this statement on the 
of forty-two analyses by reliable chemiste. 

“If we grow plants that are not intended to go te 
seed, they will require ne phosphate.” 

This is a great mistake. No agricultural plaat 
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will grow without phosphates. Turnips, which are 
“ not’ intended to ro seed,” notes Se do not 
contain as much phosphoric acid as wheat and other 
cereals, “require” for their maximum growth a 


eater quantity © oo in the soil than any 
on ath sar ba #2 crop. 


‘‘ The urine of man is much more valuable than that 
of the sheep, cow or horse, as it contains over eight 


per cent. of the phosphates, which are not found in| 


the urine of other animals, except possibly the hog.” 


According to a large number of analyses made 
and collated by Lawes and Giiserrt, the “urine of 
man” does not contain half of one ‘erg cent. (0.37) 
of phosphates; and the assertion that phosphates 
“are not found in the urine of other animals,” is still, 
farther from the truth. 

“A soil should never be idle—plant your crops 
keep the land from weeds, and depend mainly upon 
the morganic compounds elaborated by nature for 
their success, You may rest assured that more atten- 
tion should be paid to the inorganic constituents of 
crops than has been. As, for example, I prepared an 
inorganic manure for wheat, thus: to five pounds of 
silicate of potash in solution, add five pounds of bone- 
dust; when dry, incorporate with it fifteen pounds of 
common Turks Island salt, and thirteen pounds of 
plaster of Paris. This composition produced great 


results, not only in the yield of the grain, but in the 


beauty of the straw, which was thicker than a pipe- 
gtem. I then added the following year to the same 
compound, twenty pounds of wheat bran, and ten 
pounds of the ash of wheat straw, and the production 
was enormous. If land was so manured, eighty bush- 


els of wheat would result from anacre. I have grown, | 


by another process, at the rate of seventy-nine and 
three-quarter bushels of wheat to the acre.” 

We cannot of course contradict this statement. 
Mr. P. may have obtained an “enormous” crop from 
such a dressing; but we have seen essentially the 
same manure applied, without any particular benefit. 
It is certainly absurd to suppose that “if land was 
so manured, eighty bushels of wheat would result 
from an acre.” 

* Last year I was desirous of increasing the bones 
of several calves, and not having sulphuric acid at 
hand to dissolve bones for that purpose, I tried an ex- 
periment with lime-water, that proved to be perfectly 
effectual, The bones were placed in a large iron ket- 
tle, filled with slacked lime in solution, and boiled 
four hours, reducing them to a powder, which was 
used with irrigating water on grass land from which 
the calves fed, adding to it the necessary amount of 
phosphate of lime.” 

However true it may be that Mr. Peu’s calves 
had plenty of bone in them, it is absurd to ape 
that the process he adopted had anything to do in 
“increasing the bones” of the calves. In the first 
place, boiling the bones in lime-water would not dis- 
solve them—and even if it would, there is not the 
slightest evidence’ that soluble phate of lime 

i poeem the tion of this substance in the 

; or if it at containing an unusual 
weantity ity of phosphate of lime would increase the 
growth of bones in animals feeding on it. 

* Farmers often complain of long protracted drouths 
in summer; much to my surprise, as I glory in dry 
weather, beep it restores a ahaa of ow 

5 renovates the sc nereasing the 
seal mules that have been dissipated by growing 


grain and occasional rain—and were it not for drouths, 
a barren waste would in time result. Gop thus coun- 
teracts man’s thriftlessness by evaporating moisture 
from the earth’s surface, and thus inducing lower 
stratums of water to rise by capillary attraction, which 
carry in solution soda, potash, lime, magnesia, Xc., to 
the earth’s surface, when evaporation carries off the 
water, and leaves these valuable substances for man’s 
crops. I discovered this fact by having a sample of 
| soil analyzed in the spring, when a mere trace of these 
matters was found; in the fall following, after a very 
severe drouth, a portion of soil from the same spot 
was analyzed again, and contained them all in very 
appreciable quantities—showing that they had been 
| freed from their silicecus coatings by atmospheric in- 
| fluences.” 
Whether water ascending from the subsoil brings 
with it “soda, potash, lime, magnesia, &c.,” or not, 
| we will not undertake to say. The somewhat re- 
cent experiments of Prof Way, however, indicate 
that water percolating through a soil dissolves out 
far less of Ro elements of plants than had been pre- 
pe supposed, and it is, therefore, probable that 
| ascending water is not over-charged with these in- 
gredients. Be this as it may, however, we have not 
| the slightest hesitation in saying that no chemist in 
| the world, by the most rigid analysis of the soil, ean 
| determine the point. 
4“ If you wish to manure a field of potatoes advan- 
| tageously, and produce remarkable results, use the 
| manure of hogs fed on potatoes.” 
| Nonsense. The manure made by hogs fed on corn, 
| or still better, on peas, would be far richer in those 
' elements which experience proves are most required 
by the potato, and would produce more “remarkable 
results. 
“Wisconsin, thirteen years since, produced forty 
bushels of wheat to the acre—now only twenty.” 
We should like to see the statistics. The average 
crop of wheat in Western New York, in her palmiest 
days, was never twenty bushels per acre. 
“Thousands of acres in our own State might pro- 
duce admirable crops, if their owners would analyze 
the earth, and add the missing requisites, which, nine 
cases out of ten, would be found to be lime, phos- 
phate of lime, or potash.” 
The ingredients mentioned, and in fact all the con- 
stituents of plants, exist on all soils capable of pro- 
ducing a blade of quack grass or a Canada thistle. 
The soil may net contain them in sufficient quantity 
to enable it to produce good crops, but cbendent 
analysis is incapable of determining whether it does 
or not. 
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CULTIVATION OF BUCKWHEAT. 


Bucxwuear requires and receives »ut little culti- 
vation. It is often sown on the roughest and the poor- 
est of soils, and in favorable seasons produces good 
crops; yet, with buckwheat as with any other 
waren 8. ss the most 
w mellow 
pep me apd ey 

We have seen one 





wheat. “No crop,” 
feel manure of pol 
buckwheat.” 


or in any state, so as 
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In England, where, on account of the coolness of 
the climate, buckwheat is rather a precarious crop, 
it is frequently sown in drills one foot apart, and hand 
hoed; and some experienced farmers sow it in drills 
two feet apart, in order that the horse cultivator may 
be employed. In this country, andZin most parts of 
Europe, it is sown broadcast. The quantity of seed 
per acre varies somewhat with the character of the 
soil and climate, and the purposes for which the crop 
is grown, When raised for seed on soil of medium 
quality, the rale is to sow about half the quantity of 
seed used in sowing wheat—say from three pecks to 
a bushel. The richer the land, the less seed is re- 
quired, as a general rule; if too thick, on rich land, 
it runs too much to straw. 

Buckwheat is very susceptible of cold. It must 
not be sown till all danger of the slightest hoar frost 
is past. The usuel time of sowing, in this State, is 
the first week in July. If sown too early, say the 
middle of June, it is liable to blast; if too late, it is 
frequently injured by early autumn frosts) The seed 
should not be covered too deep. THarr mentions the 
curious fact, that he has found the use of the roller 
in covering the seed injurious. 

An sepeeess German writer me: “The suc- 
cess of buckwheat is remarkably affected by the 
weather to which it is exposed in the several stages 
of its growth. In this respect it is more susceptible 
than any other kind of grain. It requires dry weather 
immediately after sowing, and springs up during the 
time of greatest drouth; but after patting forth its 
third leaf, it requires rain, in order that its leaves may 
be developed before the appearance of the flower, 
which soon follows. During the long time for which 
it continues in flower, this plant requires alternate 
rain and sunshine, to facilitate its growth and enable 
the flowers to set. The flowers drop off during thun- 
der storms, or even on the occurance of electric phe- 
nomena unaccompanied by rain. Backwheat is also 
incapable of withstanding violent easterly winds, which 
cause it to Pega before its flowers = set. ay 
floweri ant again requires dry weather, to 
bring all its pes to mile a the same time, and 
insure an early harvest. The success of buckwheat 
is, therefore, very precarious. It depends not only on 
the general state of the weather throughout the sea- 
son, but also on the particular time which may have 
been chosen for sowing. A week earlier or later 
often makes a very great difference. Hence, those 
who wish to pn any of their crop of pee 
sow it in three or four eeparate portions, and at dif- 
ferent times.” wi 

Buckwheat will not thrive on cold, clay land. On 
all the poor, light, sandy soils of the Atlantic slope, 
it grows with luxuriance, when well put in and 
stimulated with a little manure. On such soils, buck- 
wheat has been used to a great extent, and with con- 
siderable success, for plowing under as a mn ma 
The plant many qualities which ren- 

It can be sown 





solely for its fertilizing effect. On soils which are too 
poor to grow clover and buckwheat may be 
employed for the purpose of enriching the soil in or- 
2 a _ by = + sete wm | the land = 

in a few capab wi ver, 
Buckwheat is often sown cabnd Git wire 
worms. Two crops, sown in succession, will some- 
times starve ort these pests. We should be glad of 

the experiener of our readers on this point. 


CUTTING AND CURING CLOVER AND GRASS FOR 
FODDER, 


Rep C.ovex is raised with much greater care and 
certainty in many eg dof this country than in Great 
britain, yet it is held in far less esteem as a forage 
plant. This is probably owing, in some degree, to 
the manner in which it is cured. In England it is 
never spread out, but is allowed to remain unbroken 
in the swath, to prevent the leaves from falling off, 
and after being tarned in the swath, is put into small 
cocks, and afterwards into large ones. Cured with- 
out much exposure to the svn, it is sweet and green, 
and horses prefer it to English meadow hay. The 
objection so often made against it in this country, 
that it is dusty and induces heaves in horses, is 4) 
dom heard in England. 

It is important that clover should not be too ripe. 
Tt should be cut when in full bloom. A few days’ 
delay often injures the crop, as the flowering stems 
rapidly grow tough and un le. We are aware 
that’a less quantity of hay is obtained—in fact, it has 
been proved that there is a gain of ten per. cent. in 
weight of hay by allowing the clover to form its 

before it is cut—but in this case much of the 
saccharine matter is changed into woody fibre, and 
the quality of the hay is impaired more than the in- 
crease of quantity will counterbalance. Clover may 
be allowed to stand without loss till the lower leaves 
~~ prenes ta§ — hr Pm cut too 

than too especially i crop is in- 
tended for seed. . ’ 

If the weather is favorable, and the crop not too 
heavy, clover may be cured advantageously as fol- 
lows: Mow in the morning, as soon as the dew is off; 
turn it carefully in the swath about noon, and put it 
into neat, small cocks before the dew comes on. 
When sufficiently cured—say in three days—turn the 
cocks upside down, when the sun is well up, and 
draw in during the afternoon. If the crop ts heavy, 
and the weather cloudy, put it into larger cocks, and 
allow them to stand out a little longer. The opera- 
tion of curing may of course be expedited by 
ing out the clover as soon as it is cut, but there is con- 

i le loss of leaves—the best portion of the fodder. 

It is possible by chemical analyses to determine 
with much certainty the best time to cut hay so ag 
to secure the amount of nutritious matter; 
but the analyses which have been made afford no 

information on this point. In the famous 
nutriment 


im y_or- 

peoperWblrnes WA ge be solub: 
ut no one will contend that rep ne oa 7 
More recently, the nutritive value of food has been 
estimated by the proportion of nitrogen it contains. 
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Mr. Lawes’ experiments on sheep, pigs, &c., proves | Mr. Furvt says: “ The replies from about one hun- 
that this method leads to erroneous results. Up to| dred and fifty towns, are that farmers prefer to cut 
the present time, therefore, chemistry has afforded us| the principal grasses, timothy and red-top, when ia 
no satisfactory data for determining the best time to! full blossom; red clover when about half the heads 
cut the various grasses for fodder, so as to secure the | are in blossom; and swale grass before it is ripe, and 
greatest quaatity of food. We must look to the ex-| generally before blossoming, if possitle, so as to pre- 
perience of practical farmers. Unfortunately, how-/| vent it from becoming hard and wiry.” 
ever, it is difficult to ascertain how far the recorded! Jn regard to the best method of curing grasses for 
opinions of farmers on this point have been influenced | hay, there is also mach diversity of opinion. We 
by the statements of scientific writers. There is, too, | prefer to mow early in the morning, spreatt it out 
some diversity of opinion on the point, though the evenly and well as soon as the dew is off, and put it 
majority of farmers appear to be in favor of cutting | into small cocks in the afternoon and draw it ip the 
the grasses when in blossom. Undoubtedly a less| next day. If the crop is light, it may sometimes be 
quantity of hay is obtained, but it is said to be dried sufficiently in one day. Tn fact, in oar dry, hot 
enongh more nutritious to make up for this loss. ©. | climate, bay is very frequently dried too mach. We 
L. Fizyt, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of| give a few extracts from Mr. Fiint's Report, before 
Agriculture, has published extracts from numerous | quoted, showing the opinions of practical hay makers 
ractical farmers on this po‘nt. We will try and se- | in Massachusetts. 
t out a few, as representatives of the whole. | A farmer of Berkshire county says: “If the weather 
One of the mest intelligent farmers of Middlesex | is good and the grass not too heavy, we cut in the 
county says: “I prefer to cut grass when in blossom, | forenoon and get into the barn in the afternoon. I? 
because it will make more milk and more fat, and the grass is heavy and the weather not good, cut in 
cattle prefer it to that standing later. It keeps them the forenoon and turn over the swaths at night, and 
loosé and healthy.” ' spread and get in the next day. 1 do not believe in 
A farmer of Worcester county says: “ When de-/ drying hay us mach as some do. If not quite dry 
signed for milch cows, store, or fattening animals, I , two or three quarts of salt to the load wil! preserve 
prefer to cut in the blossom, because it makes more | it, and it will be the better.” Another in the same 
milk, more growth, and more beef. For working | county says: “I prefer to cut hay in the blossom on 
cattle and horses, I cut about six days after the pol-| a good hay day in the forenoon, and it is fit for the 
len has fallen, because it does not sour or loosen the | barn, if raked with the horse-rake, and eare is used 
animal so much as when cut in the blossom.” | to turn it over and bring the green grass to the sun 
A farmer of Hampden county says: “We cut | by two or three o'clock in the afternoon of the same 
after the blossoms begin to fall, and before they have | day. Much hay is spoiled by being dried too much.” 
all fallen. It has more substance and weight cut at; A farmer of ranktin county says: “ ba will 





that time than if cut sooner—more sweetness and | 
juice than if cut later.” 

A farmer of Berkshire county says: “Our rule is 
to cut hay in the blossom, as it is then ir the best | 
state for feeding—less woody and much sweeter than | 
later, and leaves the roots in better state for a second, 
or another annual crop.” 

A farmer who prefers to cut all other grasses when | 
in blossom, says: “It will not do to cut blue joint or | 
fowl meadow till some of the seeds fall, as it will soon 
run them out.” 

A farmer of Norfolk county says: “ We cat about 
the time the blossom falls. The grass is then at its 
fall growth. If it stands much longer, the leaves 
begin to die at the bottom, and the grass grows 
tough and hard, and I think the longer it stands the 
less it will weigh when dried. If it is cut much 
earlier, it will shrink and dry up, and does not seem 
to have so much nutriment in it, and I have noticed 
that cattle will eat more in balk than when cut at 
the right time.” Another says: “The time for cut- 
ting depends very much upon the use you wish to 
make of it. If for working oxen and horses, I would | 





ery sufficiently for me in one good hay day. dry 
less and less every year. If ther2 is no moistare on 
it, there is little danger of hurting after it is wilted.” 

Another experienced farmer of Berkshire county 
says: “My way of making hay is to cut when in blos- 


som, in the morning, shake it out evenly over the 


ground, turn it over at eleven o'clock, and get it into 
the bara on the same day, if the weather is good. 
But if the grass is very heavy, I put it into eocks 
over night. I consider it made, as soon as dry enough 
not to heat in the mow. ‘To get drier than this is an 
injary to the hay.” 

A farmer in Hampshire county says: “My method 
is to cut with the mowing machine, which leaves the 
grass perfectly spread. It is turned over between 
one and two o'clock in the afternoon, and while stil! 
warm, and before the evening dew falls, it is put into 
cocks. It is spread and turned the next morning, 
and at one o’clock is ready for the barn.” 


i et 


TO CLEAN CHESS OUT OF SEED WHEAT. 
Ty the August number of the Farmer for last 


let it stand till a little out of the blossom; but if to | year, we published a method of removing chess out of 
oe out to new milch cows in the winter, I would pre- seed wheat, adopted by our esteemed correspondent, 
ertocutitverygreen. Itis then worth for the making | Joun Jounsrox, of Seneca Co., N. Y. The process 


of milk in the winter, almost double that cut later.” | is simple and effectual, and its adoption cannot be 
A farmer of Middlecex county says: “I cut my | too frequently urged upon wheat growers We have 
red clover before the heads begin to turn brown. | received an article on the vexed question of “ wheat 


When the clover is quite heavy, I rut it when only turning to chess,” from Mr. J, in which he gives an 

one-half the heads have blossomed, because then cat- | account of his method of cleaning wheat, and we are 

tie will eat all the stems, Clover is injured more by | glad to be able to present it to our readers in his own 

half when it etands long after blossoming than any| words. Mr. J. says: 

other kind: I tind my clover hay in the barn much “Some twelve or fourteen two farm 
- years wo ers 

heavier when ent quite early.”- | ids enpaell Groat Uo call on am atten foeman, est 
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fifty miles from where I now write. We found him 
sowing wheat. He quit his work, and politely showed 
us over his farm, out-buildings, é&e., all of which were 
very neat and well arranged—-showed us what im- 
provements he had made by underdraining. &e., and 
ashed us politely to stay to dinner, which we declined, 
as we had other arrangements. We accompanied him 
into the field where he had been at work, and I put 
my hand in a bag of wheat and took out a handful to 
look at it, but what was my surprise to find it full of 
chess! I said I was astonished to find a man of his 
reputation as a farmer sowing chess. He looked me 
right in the eye, evidently irritated by my abrupt re- 
proof, and said, ‘How the h—l would you help it, 
when it was there?’ I told him I would blow it out. 
He looked up again, evidently a good deal irritated, 
aud said ‘Neither you nor apy other man can clean 
it out.’ THe had a first-rate mill, and had put it four 
times through, and yet thcre it was; and he said he 
would bet me one hundred dollars that I could not 
clean it out. I told him it would not be justice in me 
to bet with him, as I had done the same thing so often 
that I knew I should have no diffieuity in doing it; 
but if he would take a bag of wheat to the barn, if I 
did not clean out all the chess in going onée through 
the mill, I would pay him five dollars for his trouble. 
Hea said ‘done,’ and took the bag on his shoulder and 
@tarted for the barn; but before he got out of the 
field he threw it down, saying he had ‘plenty of the 
same kind in the granary.’ After going to the barn, 
I took the shaking-rod of the fanning mill, and took 
out the riddles. e carried the fanning mill into the 
granary, and I requested one of my companions to turn 
the will steadily, not very fast, and not to stop until I 
notified him that it was all out of the hopper. I put 
in the wheat, and we run through about two bushels. 
[he owner carried it to the barn floor, near the door, 


and all the three gentlemen got on their knees and ex- 


amined it, and they could not find one chess seed. After 
examiving thoroughly, the owner rose from his knees, 
saying, in a subdued tone, ‘I see a man can never be 
too old to Jearn, and I have learned something.” I 
then said, ‘Gentlemen you had better look behind the 
mill—perhaps there was no chess in the wheat!’ The 
owner said he knew ‘there was plenty of chess in it.” 
To make sure, ] went and swept up behind the mill, 
and I should think I got at least four quarts of chess. 
The owner then said, *Gentlemen, your horses shall 
go in and be fed, and you shall not leave until you 
take dinner. I have got paid for many dinners,’ So 
we dined, and got an excellent dinner, and left with- 
out saying ‘chess’ again. 

“T have never had the pleasure of calling on the 
gentleman since. I have thought I should like to see 
his wheat, to ascertain if he raised chess, I have 
seen him often since, but I never mentioned ‘chess’ 
to him, as I knew he felt a little grieved at his obsti- 
nacy in not believing me. I have been thus particu- 
lar in making a Jong story out of a little matter, to 
try, if possible, to induce men to clean their seed, 06 
that there may be no more ‘wheat turning to chess;’ 
but a3 long as chess is in your neighborhood, you are 
always liable to occasionally having a little, Your 
neighbors’ cattle may get on your fallows when they 
have been eating chaff with chess in it, or swine when 
they have been eating screenings of wheat with chess 
in it. You may in this way get chess from their 
droppings, but still that will only be a trifle. 

“Now, brother farmers, I beg you will try blowing 
the chess cut of your wheat for a few vears, and I 
know you will never again say wheat produces chees, 
— ct Messrs. Editors, We go up the Genesee 

ey about seeding time, (1 mean wheat eowing,) 
and eee that they sow clean wheat, I know that sme 





of the best wheat growers in the country believe wheat 
that ewe: . by the treading of horses or cattle, 
or ni clese she geese or turkeys, 
duces chess, Now, I oor ta are my itis 
only because the wheat is killed, that the chess gets a 
better chanee to grow. Those who sow chess, get 
chess; those who do not sow it, do not get it.” 


—-- 


ITEMS SUGGESTED BY THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Onty thirty days to the 4th of July, and the ap- 
ple trees but just fairly in blossom! Summer here, 
and the balance of the country’s corn and potatoes 
yet unplanted! And every hour of 
weather improved! Heaven grant us “growing 
times” and late frosts, and there will yet be a plen 
tiful harvest. While 1 rest from hoeing in “my new 
garden, ” let me note something of your June con- 
ten 

Rora Bacas axp Turvtes—The cultivation of 
roots, particularly if swecessful, prepares the land in 
the best manner for the following crop. Success in 
root growing requires high manurin-, thorough ti 
lage, and clean cultare; it results in plenty of food 
for stock, and hence plenty of manwre—with this, 
farming becomes profitable. If we are to have winter 
until May, American farmers should give increased 
attention to root oom they will find them just the 
thing for spring feeding. A few beets and carrots, 
raised last year, were found of high value (nearly 
equal to their cost) for milch cows, by the writer. 

A Prorosep Roration—The third year in the 
course, is sadly blundered by wrong punctuation—it 
should read: “ Wheat, with composted manure; rye: 
the spring following, beans, on any stubble unused 
for these; the whole seeded to clover, er clover and 
herd’s grass.” 

Srirzmne tar Som. mw Dry Weraraer.—The ad- 
vantages of constant culture are well brought out 
by your ndents. I have found it easier to 
grow good n crops in very dry, than in very wet 
seasons, by using the hoe ly. Ip wet seasons, it 
is almost impossible to keep down the weeds—in dry 
seasons, it is done with little difficulty—and the same 
rule and result hold good with our field 

Manacement or Bers —The great trouble in keep- 
ing bees, is the use of new-fangled hives, bee-houses, 
etc., and want of common sense in caring for them. 
Give them plain box hives, an airy place, sheltered 
from the heat and cold, and a little “ wholesome neg- 
lect,” and they will be sure to prosper. 

Butter Maxina.—My neighbor, T., gives many 
valuable hints on this sabject. I know she makes 
the best of gree ry aS little less “ washing” would 
suit my taste, thoug’ care used in wo’ 
leaves tittle chance for iste five that source, 0s 

Forerzovent in Farsune—lit is a good idea to 
lay plans for work, but it is better to be able to 

any of these pians in case of emergency. 
The has great use for forethought, but cases 
come up frequently when the ready thought is called 
in play, and oue who cavnot turn back to first prin- 
ci and plan anew, will be pinched sometimes 
pretty badly, pan 

Fara House Ceusre—One of the most impor- 
tant desideruiums of a furmer’s home is a good cel- 
lar, agd any reader who intends-to build soon, will 
do well to atudy Mr, Laskrns’ communication 
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Rearine Catves.—Our method, almost erg * 
is that deseribed by W. 8., of Canada West. Of 
course, we think it one of the best which can be fol- 
lowed. 

There are many other brief and excellent articles 
in this number, but time fails me for further item- 
izing. Since I commenced, we have had “ growing 
weather,” and farmers are thankful, and busy as need 
be. B. 


Niagara Co., N. ¥. 


— 


NOTES FOR THE MONTH, BY &. W. 


Fatiacy or Newsparer Sraristics.—A Lowell 
hebdomadal says that the Bay State Mills, in Law- 
rence, manufacture 400,000 shawls ray valued at 
upwards of a million and a half of dollars, and that 
the mills consume 40,000 tbs. of wool per day, or 
12,000,000 tbs. a year, uiring 3,000,000 fleeces. 
Now, as the Bay State Mills have only one hundred 
sets of cards, and 60 tbs. of fine wool per day being a 
fair average for a set, there can be only 6,000 Ibs., and 
not 40,000 tbs. of wool manufactured there in one 
bs This is not the first exaggeration of Lowell's 
industry from the same weekly—strange as it may 
seem, when we reflect that Lowell is the cap-sheaf of 
a manufacturing town, and as such needs no puffing. 

TranspLant Beers anp Sow Corn Fopper as a 
Szconp Unor.—Any one who, on the 4th of July, 
has beet plants the size of the little finger, will do 
well to transplant them in vacant spots, or on ground 
where green have been grown, and the soil 
forked over. If the month is not too dry, they will 
be as large on a good soil as early planted beets, be- 
eause they grow in the fall long after the advent of 
early frosts. Two-thirds of the leaf should be cut 
off when transplanted. If dry and warm, set them 
towards evening, and pour on water that has had hen 
dung dissolved in it; they rarely require more water- 
ing—a little hoeing, to let in dew and atmospheric 

is better. Gorn for fodder or soiling milch 
cows in the fall, may also be sown alter peas are re- 
moved; but if we have a long drouth in July and 
August, it retards the gre of late planted corn as 
much as it favors the finishing and perfecting of the 
early planted. And as beets grow long after corn is 
chilled and stationary, they are more certain to pay 
as a late or second crop. 

Excavate Drawing Ponps ww Fiat Fievos— 
While on a short tramp across lots to Fayette, when 
the roads were impassable in April, I encountered, in 
a large flat meadow, a pretty little artificial pond, 
filled with water from large open ditches; the pond 
was circular, not more than one hundred and fifty feet 

and about four feet deep. The Deutscher 

told me that it evaporated water very fast, even in 

cold, Vb weather, and that the yield of his meadow 

was y double the last itens untoward = 
as farmers’ stock epring generally 

s excavated in 








than in three weeks before. Let no man in the ge- 
nial sections of Western New York omit to plant 
corn as soon as the soil is dry enough after the tenth 
of May; the notion that corn rots in a well under- 
drained soil after the middle of May, is ignored by 
continued experiment. I have corn and sorghum “p 
and hoed that was planted on the tenth of May, al- 
though it was wet, cold and frosty for the next twelve 
days. Corn that is up on the first of June, luxuri- 
ates in a July and August drouth, if well tended, and 
the soil has been well thanured; while corn planted 
on and after that day, will be pinched by the same 
drouth. 

Tue Imporrey or Serie orr Lean Stock —We 
often hear of a city butcher fined for selling bad 
meat; methinks the day has come when those farm- 
ers should be fined who sell to our village butchers 
starved cattle and blue veal. It is found to be not 
only humane, but good economy, to add hasty pud- 
ding to a calf’s mess, as two cents’ worth for three 
weeks would make the veal white and fat. Some 
farmers say “there is no profit in feeding corn to 
stock.” How much more profitable is it to let them 
become poor and worthless for want of food? Jouy 
Jounson, of Fayette, feeds the whole of his always 
large corn crop to stock. He has paid at the oil 
mill here $1,200 for oil-meal to feed to cattle and 
sheep, within the last twelve months. He says it 
was the best investment he ever made—touch better, 
perhaps, than those farmers have done who sold their 
corn at sixty cents a bushel, and invested the pro- 
ceeds in Western lands. It enriches land amazingly 
to keep fatting cattle; while to sell off lean ani 
is a sort of agricultural or chemical suicide. 


Tue Biessincs or A Grass Country.—I have 
seen large fields of corn at the West, and an extra 
large breadth of cotton at the South; yet I have 
been far more impressed by the evidences of rural 
picturesqueness, and true domestic comfort, in grass- 
growing Western New York—even in those high re- 
gions where corn is reduced to the early stunted va 
riety, yielding barely enough to make the johnn 
cakes and fat the pork of the family—for here is 
creamed cheese, and clover-scented butter, and every 
other substantial article of food that the epicure 
might envy; fat, sleek cattle, fine wouoled sheep, and 
laughing milch cows; with plenty of white clover 

ture in summer, and the best of shelter and sweet 

ay [et straw) in winter. While at the South and 
South-west there is little cultivated grass, and less 


timothy and clover hay, with only the coarse, inedible 


corn-stalk, never saved; no sheiier for eattle in win- 

ter from sleet and rain, and of course little butter in 

ering. ne summer, and less cheese. I have red clo- 

ver this ninth day of June not yet in blossom, but 

heavier than I saw it, even in Southern Michigan, at 

hay harvest, and farther west it was still lighter. 
Waterloo, N. Y. 
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A CHEAP AND COMMODIOUS STABLE. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Having noticed for some time 
back that our agricultural journals, with very few ex- 
ceptions, give nothing in the shape of stable plans, 
except those which are too expensive for the farmer 
in moderate circumstances to erect, I have been in- 
duced to send you the enclosed plan of a plain and 
convenient stable, which, as far as cheapness is con- 
cerned, can be erected by almost any farmer. Al- 


though I do not claim for it anything on the score of 
beauty, yet it has a snug and comfortable look, and, 


if erected in accordance with the plan, will not fail 
to give the animals occupying it the comfort and 
convenience they require. 

The main building, containing the stable, grain 
aud harness rooms, is twenty-five feet square, and 






































many as the generality of farmers keep.) It is lighted 
by two windows on the side. Back of the carria 
house is a stable for cattle, E, eighteen feet in length, 
and the same in width and height as the e 
house. It has a door leading into the barn-yard, and 
also one into the horse stable. It is divided into four 
stalls, each four and a half feet wide; or it can be 
used as a wurk-shop, or storage room for machinery, 
&c. The loft above the stable is six feet at the eaves, 
and twelve at the ridge. 

The stable is constructed of wood. Over each 
crack a long slat is nailed, which effectually keeps 
out all cold winds. The large doors of the stable 
are hung upon iron rollers, which are fastened to the 
top and bottom of the door. Those at the top are 
constructed so that the wheels project from the door, 
and rest on a long beam fastened to the front of the 
barn. The lower wheels ran ona ve, just below 
the surface of the ground. The rs move right 
and left, and thus there is no need of the long movea- 
ble pole which is generally in the centre of the 
doorway to fasten the doors to, and which is so un- 
handy to use. When the doors are o , there is 
no slamming together by the wind. The other doors 
can be hung in this manner, or in the ty 
suits the taste of the builder. J. F. F. 





CULTURE OF BUCKWHEAT. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—This is the month to sow buck- 
wheat, and, as it is much t after during the win- 
ter months as a luxury, I farmers will do well 
to cuitivate a portion, however small, of their foul 

&c., with this It will rm a 
we raise 1t as much 


or other 

means, in 

premises on the 
or sow any crop after buckwheat without fear 
molestation at least for a few seasons. 
It also leaves the land in fine tilth—more so, perhaps, 
qualities, I think, are 

and cost, even if we get a light 


Buckwheat is excellent for breakfast cakes, par 
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ticularly when dressed with plenty of good butter 
and maple sugar, honey, or even our common sugars. 
Who would not be at some trouble for such break- 
fasts? It is good to make the hens lay, even in the 
coldest weather, if a good supply is given, and they 
have free access to lime and water daily. It makes 
good feed for pigs, notwithstanding a prejudice for- 
merly existing against its use. The straw makes 
excellent bedding for the stables. It absorbs and re- 
tains moisture to a considerable degree, if kept under 
cover, as all manares should be. The bran is an ex- 
cellent feed for milch cows, increasing the flow of 
D. 


milk quite ibiy. 
Gates, x Y : | a 
CUTTING HAY AND CURING CLOVER . 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As haying is approaching, it 
may be well to talk the matter over a little before we 
commence operations. Some good farmers think that 
timothy should be cut while in bloom; others, equally 
as good cultivators, are of the epinion that the seed 
should be nearly mature before cutting. There are 
arguments in favor of both of these propositions. 
My own experience is, that it should be eut neither 
too ripe nor too young. I think that hay holds its 
weight better if cut while the seed is in the milk, 
than at any other time; there is more nutriment in it 
than when cut in the bloom. If left until too ripe, 
there is in the stalks so much of woody fibre that 
more or less of the nourishing qualities are lost. 

One word in regard te clover, which is very highly 
prized by English teamsters—so much so, that they 
care very little about “corn,” while there is plenty 
of clover hay in the loft. Their method is to cut as 
the first blows begin to turn brown; never spread, 
but pitch into cocks, say fifty pounds each, or 
what will make about that after being cured; leave 
it in this manner for a couple of days; then turn it 
over, and draw in. When cured in this way, we do 
not hear of so much dust—besides, the leaves are all 
saved, and they are the best part of the fodder, yet 
horses and cattle will eat the ion of the 
stalks, which they will not do if c in any 
manner, unless driven to it by starvation. 

Gates, NV. Y. 


18 IT RIGHT TO ASK THE WOMEN FOLKS TO MILK 
THE COWS DURING THE BUSY SEASON? 


[ lax following extracts from some of the numer- 
ous answers we have received to this question, will 
be read with interest. )—Eps. 

I rurnx it is quite right to ask the women folks to 

e milking, or help do it, during the busy season. 
pepo weer tg Leer hace rb 

not ment or disgrace to t asa 
: but on the contrary, it might tlie be 





other 
D. 








daughters ready and willing to help him, and make 
him pleasant and cheerful by their little kinduesses in 
doing a chore here and there. 

I have witnessed many times, with regret, the 
husband and father, on his returning from town or 
some other place where he has been necessarily de- 
tained, go perhans at nine o'clock at night to hunt 
after the cows, and perhaps not find more than hal! 
of them then; he drives them into the yard, milks 
them, strains the milk, and afterwards feeds the hogs, 
&c. All this time his family are quietly sleeping, un- 
conscious of him who is ing for their support. 
All men are not of this stamp. 1 know of some who 
never milk a cow when at heme. This, m my opin- 
ion, is not The milking should not be ab 
done by either sex, but as it is most convenient. 

All children should be taught to milk as soon as 
they have sufficient strength in their hands to milk 
fast enough to keep the cows from sbrinking. Farm- 
ers’ daughters are being brought up very wrong in 
many respects. In the first place, they are not more 
than half dressed after they are two years old. In 
this way they are exposed to heat and cold, and, if 
a meng this usage, nine-tenths of them are puny 
children; and by the time they are seven or eight 
years old, (or ten at most,) they are placed on a stool 
to take music lessons, and, of course, their hands and 
fingers must be very limber to reach an octave on a 
piano. Mothers had better have them stand on a 
stool at the sink, and take lessons in dish-washing, 
and have them do all kinds of chores they are capa 
ble of doing, in doors and out. They should also be 
taught to knit their own and their brothers’ steck- 
ings, mend and make ppa's shirts, and piece bed- 
quilts, and, for aught I care, they may be taught em- 
broidery, crotchet work, &c. After they are twelve 
years if their parents wish them to learn music, 
they should buy a piano or any other instrument of 
music they may see fit, and have them take lessons 
and practice at home, so they will not forget thet 
their parents are olten fatigued with many cares and 
much work. Mothers should endeavor to teach their 
daughters to love and respect their father and bro 
thers, who have to toil almost incessantly. Especially 
should they love and respect their father, for often he 
has to undergo many bag ye in order to give them 
a proper education. This he is generally willing to 
do, if they only repay him with their love and kind 
ness, What parent, who has a taste and an ca 
for music, does not like to hear some choice pieces 
of music, after his labors for the day are din,‘ his 
cheerful and happy home? and all will be happy and 
cheerful, as a general thing, where parents have doxe 
their duty to their children. I think there is a great 
error afloat in respect to the training of our children. 
“The rod and reproof give wisdom; but a child left 
to himself th his mother to shame.” I heard 
a father remar! 
girls ought not to wash dishes when they were taking 
music lessons, because it made their hands stiff” Be 
had been told so, by his wife or daughters 
Such a parent would not, of course, ask the “wome 
folks” to help milk the cows at any time, let 
be ever so because it is instilled into hi 


urgent, 
that they cannot, or "t not, to milk wi 
limber, shine bende Ohl whar's Say GES 
not let bis judgment teach him better 
the piano if their hands are a 
ored with the sun's rays. Do not 
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necessary, and do anything else that you think is best 
for them to do, that they may love and respect you. 
Jamestown, NV. ¥. A Farmer's Wire. 


Your able correspondent, B., of Niagara County, 
aaks for more light on this (to us dairymen, especially) 
important subject. If we do not succeed in impart- 
ing any light on the subject, we will at least have the 
pleasure of expressing our views, and of correcting 
some of the many errors into which your Michigan 
correspondent has fallen, iu his or ker premium arti- 
ele in the March number. : 
The essayist confidently asserts, that “woman's | 
appropriate labor is strictly confined to the inside of 
the farm-bouse.’ ‘This false notion, which has pre- 
vailed to a great extent in our country for the last/ 
quarter of a century, is the primary canse of the | 
carly deeay of American women. In Earope, where | 
women perform a vast amount of the lighter kinds of 
oat-door work, they ate strong, rosy and healthy, 
with fully developed physical organizations, which 
are the admiration of sculptors and physiologists, and 
which contrast beautifully with our pale, — ” 
, wasp-like, hooped substitutes, for 

meets. If our country-women desire health and 
beauty, and to make themselves worthy of the re- 
t and admiration of mankind—a blessing to 
mselves, their country and the world—they must 
imitate, to a certain extent, their Puritan grand- 
mothers, who were worthy helo-meets of the men. 
They cheerfully and sweetly bore their share of la- 
bors and trials; they were the housewives, spinners 
aod weavers, tailors, nurses and doctors of New Eng- 
land. They were dairy-maids and cooks, as well as 
friends and sweethearts, in the good old primitive 
times. The young ladies of that time were not the 
awkward, timid creatures referred to by the essay- 
ist, who are doubtless like the city belle, who in- 
quired of her country cousin how they obtained the 
milk—“if they took hold of the cows’ tails and 
pumped it out!” The essayist’s quotations from 
Seripture to sustain his or ber false reasoning, re- 
minds us of his sooty majesty’s quotations to our Sa- 
viour on the mount, and we trast will be as effectually 
rebuked by all right-minded, industrious women. The 
women iv Scripture times not only milked the cows, 
bat tended the flocks, and some of the most eminent 
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husbands, brothers and iovers. H. H. 











if the contrary, | am of a different 


;| Opinion I think it is the duty of the farmer's wife, 


or housekeeyer, to see that the cows are milked, either 
by herself or by her servants. Woman was intended 
to be a helpmeet for man, and I do not knew in what 

way a farmer's wife can assist him, than by 
taking charge of the dairy. J'armers have so man 
things to attend to, thet t think they can very 
dispense with milking the cows; if they have a litthe 
time to spare, J think it could be better employed in 
the garden, which is too much neglected. Perhaps 
my views are owing to my education. In this part 
of the country, the women milk the cows. | was 
brought up a farmer's daughter, and am now a farm- 
er's wile, and am quite content, while my busband 
follows the plow, to attend ¢o the milking and manage 
the dairy. E. N. 

Nassagiweya, C. W. 





In a farmer's family there should be no drones : 
and if there is more work out of doors than in, wo- 
men should not object to milking cows, or otherwise 
lending a helping hand to whatever they can do. It 
oN a the same muscles that are required in 

ing lemon custards, or whipping Italian cream ; 
mach dg med Smee man be more impressed 
with a love of rural life, than to see his sisters 
an active part in the useful, as well as orn 
work of an orderly, pleasant, attractive home. 

East Groveland, Ohio. Coustw Atma. 

Ir favored with health, when man is actively en- 
geeed in their common good, woman should be wil- 
ing to attend to her appropriate duties. If the barn- 
yard is y cleaned, it will neither injure her 
dress nor person in the feast. It is no more beneath 
her y to milk, then to do the work afterward 
attending upon it, for surely it is not more laborious. 

Ballston Centre, N. Y. Mrs. M. ©. L. 


Lapras, milk your own cows. It will improve 
your strength, increase your cash, improve your com- 


| plexion, remove your pride, strengthen your diges- 


tion, and hopefully relieve your consciences. 
Granville, Va. Mas, M. L, B. 





Woman’s sphere of action is in the domestic cir- 
cle; there, she a Hs a enapier ye = 
ing everything with ¢ u ispensing hap- 
er on all. This makes a country home charming 
and attractive. lf the women folks are obliged to 
daring haying and harvesting, I think it would 

to : : 
perhaps, 
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them to consider milking ; 
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hands she once supposed 801 
weak, indeed. 


ignorant of it, 
such glowing colors by the “lords” of creation. 
Would it not be unreasonable, as well as ridiculous, 
in “house-cleaning ” time, to ask the men folks to get 
sapper, and do up the dishes, because we had a piece 
of work to be done, (for instance, to finish papering 
or painting,) which must be done by Saturday night, 
we are almost “dead” from fatigue? We doubt 
not you would say, “The world was not made in a | 


day. 
ow, you must not work so late; then you will | 





| pans, 


ate a particle of rancid (called 
f ~ butter, ever it 

butter that is so much used 
buy from the markets, (for the very 
they are generally troubled to get 
sete Sol eee A er of it would 
have been pronounced by good judges to be good 
butter. Now, I have discovered the means of keep- 
ing it good, or rather allowing it to remain good, any 
reasonable length of time—say five years. 

Now for the process) Be neat and tidy about 
your milking; milk twice in twenty-four hours, at im 
tervals of twelve hours; set in middling sized tin 
not over two-thirds full, especially in warm 
weather; have your milk room large and airy, and on 


have time to do your milking—for this is not women | the side or corner of the house from whence comes 
folks’ work, any more than it is man’s work to get | the ay wind, or draft of air, in the latter part 
the supper and do up the dishes during our “busy | of the day; have it shaded with trees, if you can 
season.” Neither can do this without neglecting their | When you set your milk, be careful to set your fresh 
separate duties; the men are needed out of doors, | milk over the previous mess, if it be warm weather, 
and the women are needed in the house. Yet, if a (on the contrary if cool,) as the warmth of the new 
women chooses to milk, then let her milk; but, from | mess will often affect the old. Skim as soon as the 


what experience I have had, I know there is seldom | 
to be found a woman who thinks it her place to milk, | 
though she may do it from necessity. 

I am a farmer's daughter, and have had my expe- 
rience in milking; and this I know, that the “ busy 
season” comes quite often during the summer—and 
perhaps this is why I have so little charity. How- 
ever, I shall never admit that it is women’s place to 
“milk the cows during the busy season.” 

a Hill, N. Y. T M. W. 


In answer to the question, “Is it right,” &c., al- 
low me to say that [ am most decidedly of the | 
opinion it is not, and will briefly give my reasons 
for so thinking: 1. If the “busy season” calls a 
woman to the milk-yard, will she not do the milking 
for the whole year? Of course she will; for indus- 
trios farmers find very little cessation in the labors 
of the farm. 2. Admitting, for argument’s sake, that 
there are “busy seasons” for out-door workers, is it 
not correspondingly so in-doors? Most certainly it 
is. Then, of course, there is no more reason for wo- | 
men milking one season of the year than another. 
3. A woman is completely out of her sphere in the 
milk-yard, with it wild cows and other unruly cattle, 
and its nasty and unpleasant covering. In short, 





milking is man’s work, and ought to be performed by 
him, at all seasons. G. 


Clearville, C. W. 





BUTTER MAKING. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—In writing upon a subject like 
this, upon which there are so many conflicting opin- 
ions, I shall do as I think duty requires, and that is, 
merely give my own. In the first eet I would 
remark that I think there are very ple who 
have been engaged in regular butter who do 
not understand the main principles of —— 
butter—that is, so far as ing to the milk and 
cream, and churning are concerned. But I consider 
there is a great amount of knowledge yet required 
by many, and by far too many, to teach them th 

they have made a quantity of good butter, to 

stop the process in time to allow it to remain good 
until it ean be taken to market and used. I think I 
in saying, that no person who ever 





milk becomes lo , or thick. If the cream is 
not to be chu immediately, set it in pans in a 
cool place; if it is to stand more than one day, stir 
it gently each day a little. Churn it at a tempera 
tare of about 55° Fah., moderately, so that it will 
come to butter in from thirty to forty minutes. If it 
comes tolerably hard, churn it thoroughly after it 
comes, as it will take less time to work it; if it comes 
too soft to work conveniently, pour on cold water, 
and set it in a cool place until it is right to work. I 
have no objection to your washing it, if you can get 
out the buttermilk sooner, easier or cleaner by so 
doing—for if the water does the butter no good, it 


| will be sure to do it no harm, and in warm weather 


it generally expedites the process. Now mix in 
a and as quickly as possible, as much fine salt 
as will render it palatable for table butter, and no 
more (probably « trifle less) than one ounce to the 
pound. Then immediately pack it in a wooden tub 
or firkin. 

I fancy I hear many, who have made butter for 
years, ery out, “ Why, you have not told us to ‘work 
it over!” Very true, and I now tell you not to 
“work it over,” for this “ working orer” is the sole 
cause of ninety-nine hundredths of all this rancid 
butter in the markets. Take notice: I wish it di» 
tinctly understood, that in no case should butter be 
worked a particle after the salt is dissolved, (as the 
term “worked over” is generally understood,) and all 
the working that is done must be done before the 
salt is introduced, except barely sufficient to work 
the salt in evenly. This, to many, is probably a new 
idea, so I suppose I cannot reasonably get off with 
out giving the reasons for not working it. There 
have been various ways tried to preserve butter with 
little or no salt. This is truly an age of invention, 
and I would not risk myself so far as to say that it 
cannot be prevented from becoming id by 

ocess other than salting. This much I can say: it 

never been done with any advantage to mankind; 
and farther, I know of no reason why butter is not 
better, ee Eee re with a moderate 
uantity o ow, I am not aceusing 
ee of wot salting their butter; but the couble ia, 
they allow it to dissolve, and after it becomes brine, 
or work it out again, for pickle is full as 
easy to work out of butter as buttermilk or water; 
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and here I would observe, that although pickle may 
be easily worked out of butter, it is impossible to 
work any in. Now, when you have worked this 
pickle out, the saving power is gone forever. “Why, 
no!” many are to say, “after we work our 
butter over we toe it, and it is true we 
find it quite too to be palatable for table butter, 
but we then invariably add another dose of salt, and 
then pack down.” Just so; but look here, my friends 
—your first dose of salt has absorbed all the moisture 
in the butter, and it is now like any other oil, and will 
not dissolve any more salt; and dry salt in.its granv- 
lar state is not a preservative of any thing, any more 
than so many grains of dry sand—and I would nearly 
as soon have my table butter saturated with the sand 
as with the salt, provided the salt is not dissolved. 
The finding of so mach dry salt in butter usuaily sold 
in the markets, is the reason why there have been so 
many ways tried to save butter without it. Pickle, 
or brine, is a certain preservative of butter, if left 
evenly distributed through it, in the manner it will 
be by the above process. As each particle or globule 
of brine will be in the position in which the salt was 
deposited, of course the finer the salt the better, as it 
will bring more butter in contact with the brine. The 
finer the salt, the less time should be occupied in 
working it in, as it will commence dissolving imme- 
diately. Now, if the butter is worked after the salt 
is fairly dissolved, these small globules of brine are 
displaced, and brought in contact with each other. 
The moment two or more come together they form 
oue larger, and so on, and as often as they come to 
the outside they run off Many, mistaking this for 
battermilk, and having, very erroneously, got the idea 
that butter can be kept from becoming rancid, even 
without salt, provided that every particle of the but- 
termilk is worked out, they keep on working until 
they have deprived themselves of the ag 8 gre 
means of ever keeping the butter sweet. is but- 
ter has now become an oil, almost as perfectly as 
though it had been rendered so by heat; and I shall 
find few that will dispute me when I say, that no kind 
of oil (except some essential oils) can long be kept 
from becoming rancid. 

I think there is nothing so good to pack butter in 
as wooden vessels. Many have tried stone crocks, 
but they are perfect conductors of heat and cold, 
whereas wood is not. Tabs with covers are the most 
convenient, oa account of inspecting the butter by 
buyers; but when a dairyman once gets the credit of 
his dairy well established, the best way is to put it in 
firkins and head it up perfectly tight. 

I think it will pay every butter dairyman well, who 
has eight or ten cows, to procure a press and make 
cheese through the hot weather. I have found it so. 

South Rutland, Jefferson Co, N.Y. UW. EL 


BEETS AND CARROTS. 

Messrs. Evrrors:—This article is a little out o 
season, but I trust it will do no harm. 
ticed many articles of late on the subject of beets 
and carrots—the manner of raising, their value for 
feeding, rer er wore 1 te igen: the many in- 
quiries m brane us is not 

well understood. ef 


Sop tr win show these esculents to be a little infe- 
cior in nutriment to 





ms 





so than turnips. Still, we cannot always tell pre- 
cisely the value of an article for food by its analysie. 
The innutritious portion may act favorably, or un- 
favorably, upon the digestive organs. An occasioval 
change of food is desirable, for man end beast The 
ee ree made up of many sim 
substances, and y any article of food supplies 
the whole in the proportions which the body needs 
them. I have heard persons condemn beets, because, 
as say, they are not worth their weight in hay; 
and I have heard others say that carrots were worth 
more per bushel for horses than oats. Now, I have 
raised carrots (and generally beets, too) for feed, 
nearly every year for the past twenty years, and my 
experience is that no crops can be raised more sure 
to pay well on the investment. They should, of 
eourse, be fed on the farm. 

Beets are li ible to be injured early by inseets—but 
much less so than turni d if not totally de- 
stroyed by them, I have never known them to fail ot 
a fair crop. Carrot seed is a little liable to fail, from 
causes which are not well understood, but I am gatis- 
fied that it is not always the fault of the seed; they 
are, however, seldom or never injured by insects. 
They will both grow in almost any soil not too wet, 
but thrive best in a deep, dry loam. ‘There is less 

of sowing them too thick than many imagine, 
though te Aras fre A om ae as to diminish the yield; 
but analysis and experiment show small ones to be 
worth more by weight than large ones. 

The enemies to these roots are weeds; 
and the great secret of success in raising them, is to 
keep the weeds down. To do this economically, they 
should be sown at a time when they will be likely to 
come up eS Cine as soon as they appear, the 
ground should stirred about them to keep the 
— back. i rationale ms hb Mon different 

te require different t for vegeta- 
tion; ‘nied grasses and weeds will vegetate at a lower 
temperature than beets or carrots — consequently, 
they are very apt to get the start, if the temperature 
is too low for the beets and carrots. Then, there is 
a great difference in plants as to their hardiness and 
tenacity of life, and, if planted together, the strong- 
est and most hardy will run out the weakest. Every 
one knows that buckwheat will exterminate many 
weaker plants. Beets and carrots, (especially the 
latter,) on their first appearance, are very feeble, and, 
if not protected from their more neighbors, 
sn run out by them, or so enfeebled as to 
be worthless; but give them ten or fifteen days the 
start of the weeds, and they will take care of them- 
selves as well as corn and potatoes. To raise these 
roots economically, they should be sown at a proper 
time, on a deep, well pulverized soil, in straight, true 
drills, so that, on their first appearance, the hoe can 
close to the rows; what few weeds 
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bashels of carrots, and about two-thirds as many 
beets, may be raised on an acre. They will: better 
compare with pumpkins in nutriment, bat have the 
advantage of a greater yield, and are longer keeping. 
With turnips, i have had less experience. I think 
them economical, but they are less sure, less palata- 
ble, and less productive, and, for cows, objectionable 
on account of the flavor they give to the milk and 
butter—but they are more hardy, and require less 
care. Cattle should never be fed enough of these roots 
to destroy their appetite lor hay or corn-stalks; if 
they are, you may expect them to grow poor. My 
breeding cows were fed less thap a peck each, per 
day, the past winter, with hay once and stalks once, 
ae day, and on the 15th of March were fair beef; 
ut, like most of my neighbors, I did not calculate 
for so late a spring, and they lost flesh in April. and 
May, for want of their full feed. AGRICOLA. 
Gian, NV. Y. 
SOWING WHEAT AFTER BARLEY. 
Messrs, Eprrors:—I understand a great quan- 
tity of barley is sown west of the Genesee River this 
season, and suppose many intend sowing the barley 
und with wheat next fall, as the farmers in general 
id in all the counties east of them after the advent 
of the wheat midge, hoping that, from the two crops, 
they might get pay for their Jabor. But, in my opin- 
ion, they were only making bad worse. The true 
way would be to seed heavily with clover along with 
the barley, and then give the land rest for two or 
more years. There is not a farmer in the country, 
who, if his horses or oxen were so exhausted hy hard 
work that they could not do a day’s work in ten 





this can be done, J do it; and I know what I can 
do, others can, if they try. But you will hear many 
say, * My land is rich enough—I get plenty of straw, 
but the weevil takes the wheat.” Bat the land is like 
the starved sheep and cattle; the skin and bones are 
there, but the lice, together with hunger, have taken 
the flesh—so the straw is left on the land, but the 
lice have taken the wheat. Farmers, drain your land, 
and put all your manure on one-fourth the land you 
formerly aid, and, if your land is a natural wheat soil, 
you will have paying crops ot wheat. Give the re- 
maining three-fourths of the land rest; stock it lightly 
with cattle or sheep, and it will make them fat, and 
the land will be getting fat at the same time. / 
know it will, and there is no arguing against experi- 
ence, if the experiments are thoroughly made. 
Letting timothy get ripe is a great scourge to the 
land, and I would rather have good straw, for either 
sheep or cattle, than have timothy cut, when it is 
seeded on mowing land. When the grass is cut while 
green, I think it does not impoverish the land much, 
But farmers, must have hay, unless they feed largel 
on grain. I am convinced that I can keep any kin 
of stock better, and far more profitably, with part 
grain and part hay, than with either separately. Such 
is my experience, after many years of trial. It is 
over thirty years since I commenced feeding grain to 
all my stock during the winter, or oil-cake, which is 
as good. In that way I feed my land—and it has 
been very grateful, for it has repaid me bountifully. 
“Vear Geneva, NV. Y. JouNn JOHNSTON. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SYSTEM IN FARMING, 
System seems to have been the great aim of the 





hoars, would be so cruel as to make them work thir | Creator. Eyes that see, and minds that reason, dis- 
teen hours to make up, and that, too, day after day. | cover and admire it in the heavens above us; minds 
No; they would give them rest, and feed them well, | that pg Ae discern a geological system below 


so that, after a time, they would be enabled to per-| us; t 
Now, if farmers would do | bodies, animate and inanimate, around us. The sys- 


form their usual labor. 
the same by their land as | know they would do by 
their horses and oxen—or rather if they had done so 
by their land—no county in the State would have 
been obliged to give up the raising of wheat 


e school-boy learns the system and harmony of 


tem of the upper world is such, that the deviation of 
a planet a single hair, in each turn of its accustomed 
round, would, long ere this, have created the wildest 


But | disorder and the most lamentable results—a collision 


the truth is, the land was worked more and longer | of worlds would have been the fearful consequence. 
without food than it could endure, and at last it gave | The creeping babe loves order; see the system as he 


gat producing the great staple of our country. Every 
farmer knows that if he keeps his cattle, shee 
horses poor, they become overrun with lice, and so it 
is with the human species. I have always observed 
that animals and vegetables need the same kind of 
care—that is, they both require to be kept clean and 
fed well—and then they will both look well, and both 


doubt that, if the land had been pro 
overworked, the cry of weevil, or rather midge, would 
not have been so long, or so loud, at least. This is 
thy candid opinion. Now, to sow wheat after spring 
crops, is making matters still worse. The business 
f the farmer t to be, to improve the condition 
anf food; and the land only 
filth of his farm and for 
farmer would only prefer a load 
ure to a.dollar, and would give the land 
i covering of grass when rest- 
it, you would soon see a different 
. Far better feed ten acres to raise 
hundred bushels of wheat, than to starve thirty 
til they can only raise the same amount. Now, 


and | 





arranges his marbles in squares. Gop gave the wild 
bird an instinctive system, with which to build her 
nest— the beaver to build his dam—and the fox to 
dig his hole. Why, then, shall we vot wonder to see 
the farmer so Joose and unsystematic in his modus 
operandi? It is to be deeply regretted that many 
of my brother farmers convert the enchanting face 
of a beautiful mound—that which mighé be an earthly 
paradise—into an Egyptian ruin, as the serpent of 
the Garden of Eden converted that blissful garden 
into a scene of misery. 

Farmers, let me address you with all the power of 
a sincere and earnest tongue. Do you not all ses 
wherein you can improve your system (or rather 
want of system) in farming? Is it not policy for 
you to exercise those God given qualities of taste in 
the arrangement of your buildings, the grading, seed- 
ing and pow 5 oe oa gaa &eot 
Do you not wish to delight the eyes of the passer by? 
When we see a farm house surround:d tastefal 
ee ae we can but consider them 
typi of the proprietor. 

Agriculture is as old ag the oldest time. The 
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highest pom of created intellect have given us the 
jenels of experience, handed dowa to us by the long 
armef the past; leaves of autiquity have been lain 
before ow: eyes by the chronicler. Shall we not heed 
when they coursel 2 Shall we not emulate their ex- 
ample? Shall this raging age of artistic progress, 
aud scientific research, see the cloak of apathy upon 
the shoulders ef the agriculturist ? I will answer 
affirmatively, unless his duties and labors become sys- 
temized. A general system of agriculture is emong 
the greatest wants of this era. Agriculture is a pre- 
cocious science, with gray locks surrounding a boy's 
intellect. There is a wonderful development locked 


up in this science—that development accomplished, | 
| know just how much I should gain or lose by the 


and we shall see agriculture reduced to a general 





The indubitable fact that your cattle will require 
much less food, ought to have a strong pecuniary in- 
fluence. If you have a heart that throbs for animal 
suffering, then let a moral prompting incite you to 
the means of prevention, Finally, if you are a man, 
and desire to do righ, ia every action, remember that 
the best way to do all things, is the systematic way. 
Grorce W. Campne.y. 
Pinckney, Lewis Co., NV. Y, 





FARM ACCOUNTS. 


o I commenced 


Messrs. Enttors:—Nine years 
rst resolved to 


farming for myself, and from the 


system, extending at least over a tract of country | business. Friends predicted that I would soon get 


consisting ef a bomegeneous seil. 


There ere at present nearly as many different meth- | 


ods of farming as there are farmers. Now, no one 


will deny that general principles, deduced from facts, | 
regarded and adopted. No one will dis-| operations. Being unacquainted with book-keeping, 


should 


tired of keeping ap account with my farm, and aban- 


don the attempt; but I bave persevered, for nine 
years, and do not new feel inclined to change for the 
ordinary loose way in which farmers canduct their 


pute the assertion that every plant contains the four | I adopted a plan of my own, which I have improved 


elements—hy drogen, nitrogen, oxygen and carbon— | 
and that unless a certain soil possesses all these at- 


tributes, it will not generate qi. This leads me 
to suggest the policy, and vindicate the propriety, of 
#atablishing more Agricultural Schools, thus giving 
agriculture the merit it has so deserved—a syste- 
matic development. Qar sons should be anne 
masters of agricultural istry. Thea we should 
not see—as we now often do—a sickly field of bar- 


dey, striving vainly 
avhere the hand of ignorance strewed it. We shou 
not see so many eats weighing twenty pounds to the 
bushel. We should not see so many potatoes resem- 
bling marbles end balls. Give us a scientific 
system, and these difficulties will disap The 
traveler will then be able to feast his faculty of taste 
apon the loveliness of nature, beaming forth from 
amovg the artistic polishings of the systematic 
farmer. 

A want of system is symbelicel of ignorance 
Many of our loveliest vales and grandest table-lands 
are converted into African deserts. What a shame— 


to mature on a heavy bed of clay, | 
| board, &c. The farm should be credited with the 





from year to year, in accordance with the suggestions 
of rience. 

In keeping an accurate farm account, we first want 
to ascertain what is justly chargeable to the farm. 
As a general rule, it should be charged with all those 
expenses that are caused, directly or indirectly, by the 
farm—the interest on its cost, the depreciation in its 
value, (if any,) the real estate taxes, the interest on 
and wear of implements, the seed, the fertilizers pur- 
chased, the labor of men and teams, always including 


value of all its products, pasturage included. 

T have not attempted to keep an account with my 
kitchen garden, as that, for obvious reasons, would be 
almost impossible. I think the besi way to manage 
that, is to credit the - the moe for which your 
house and garden would ably rent. 

At the beginuing of — ~~ the farmer should 
take an inventory of his stock and farming utensils, 
and enter it on his farm-book at the commencement 
of the year’s account. When balancing his account 
at the close of the year, he should charge the farm 


yea, what a sin—to destroy the only means by which | the interest on the cost of utensils, the cost of repairs, 
the inhabitants of the earth are kept in organic ex- | and the wear of utensils. The amount to be charged 


istence. The seil of this earth may be considered 
the great sulvor which is served out to eight hundred 
anillions of persons; and how amply would the plat- 
ter be filled—how much more beautifully would life 
be enhanced-—if each tiller would bring his wisdom 
into a systematic focus. 
I have not space to ieularize, but I do claim 
indulgence while I expose some few faults sequent 
SE 
subject to frigid intensity, w t 
shrinks to thirty degrees ibe zero their suffering 
-must be excraciating, when kept ir some of the old, 
rickety barns, which have a ventilator to every plank, 
board or shingle, stan‘ing, perhaps, alone, on achilly, 
bleak elevation. The nicest skill of the mechanic 
must be employed in building and arranging habita- 


SemRomnanae wale Sodevneetnngres 
generous 0 ° am oe | 
esa" Gould the brte sea ey weal bre 
system in the arrangement of their i 
e enelosure, bidding defiance to 
winds of our Jatitude; they would ask you to 
board your barns, to line the floors tightly, &c. 


form a 


doabe 


for the wear of implements may be arrived at with 
sufficient accuracy in this way: let him estimate the 
number of years any implement will probably last, 
with the wear to which it will be likely to be exposed 
on his farm, and assess a just proportion upon each 
. For example, supposing a plow cost eight dol- 
enh will last four years—the annual charge for 
wear er | be _ doliars. om ne bey ed 
tion unpaid, and the ex or repairs, sho i 
wise be added ‘es 
To keep a debit and credit account with the farm, 
two account books will suffice—one, a day-book, or 


journal, in which should be entered, every evening, 
the nature and value of the day’s labor, thus: 


a sowing oats, (six acres,) 
Sea ladiiades = f Sy y how Se - fne cans hae 
“ « adsyneety 4, tegagin dtbdocesnss 
« “ 1 day's work, team, “ OT 1,00 


« 72 bushels seed oats, at 50 cents per bushel,.._. 6.00 
At the end of the week, copy the value of the week's 





the | labor, seed, c., in your \ 


ly book, or ledger. The 
jaeetacte. ey be coniitey Shemppapentes..st Me 


market valne at home. 
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At the end of the year, you have a plain record of 


our operations before you, from which you can col- 
fate such tables as you wish. You can know the 
profit or loss of the whole farm, and also of every 
crop; you can know the cost of every bushel of grain, 
fruit and vegetables—the value thereof, and the re- 
sulting tobe or loss. 

But the intelligent agriculturist will not stop here. 
. He will wish to make experiments, and keep a care- 

ful record of them, and all the attending circum- 
stances and results. In this way he may be acquiring 
knowledge from year to year, which, if he is liberal, 
he will be ready to impart to others, through the ag- 
ricultural journals. The judicious farmer will keep 
other accounts besides these, which I will not stop 
to indicate. 

So you perceive, Messrs. Editors, that the farmer 
has o ity, in his own vocation, for the vigorous 
exercise of his intellect, which he will find a certain 
antidote to that stupidity, that rast of the mind, to 
which farmers, as a class, are so much exposed. It 
keeps him in the practice of writing and composing, 
both of which farmers too Lona neglect. If 
young men, who have received a liberal education, 
and have chosen for their vocation the noble and 
honorable one of cultivating the soil, would apply 
their intellect to their business, I am certain they 
would find it much more attractive, and better cal. 
culated to develop the spiritual man—which ‘is the 
great end of life—than is ey! conceded. 

Near Palmyra, N. Y. . C. Reynowps. 


BENEFITS OF AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—No fact is more apparent to 
the reflecting mind, than the immense benefits Agri- 
cultural Fairs have contributed to our material pros- 
perity. They have contributed more to our vigorous 
growth as a nation, than all the gold California can 
pour into our country for ages. — have awakened 
a spirit of inquiry in the breasts of thousands, who 
have elaborated and made known their experience to 
the world— through the Agricultural Press — con- 
tributing their experiments to the general stock of 
information (which at best is made up of atoms) gar- 
nered together—a rich legacy of facts, from which 
the principles of T'rwth shall be deduced by the hand 
of the future historian. All this has been done qui- 
etly. The silent step of agricultural progress has 
not been noted by the world—as it should have 
been—for the simple reason that it took time to 
nurture in man the high obligation he owed to his 
Maker, his country and himself, to so use and de- 
develop that which was intrusted to his hand, that 
it might be improved, and the true design of our 
Creator carried out. 

And what is an Agricultural Fair? Is it a place 
where the most superior specimens of agricultural 

ucts are exhibited to the view of the visitors ? 
es. What then? is that all the object, the aim, 
the end, to be accompli ? If so, let them go by 
the board. But a higher object is to be accom- 
ished—has been, will continue to be—the in- 
ange of thought those who have 
duced the — e ee It 4 in — light 
that Agricultural are accomplishing 
results which will continue to vad as a ened 
farming and ve people. It is not enough 
that we see the superior crop of grain, &c., 





but we should have the man with us, that we may 
know by what process he produced it, so that his co- 
laborers may know and realize the facts which are 
brought before them in its most tical form. It 
is not enough that we see fat cattle, but that we see 
the husbau who prodaced them, that our less 
fortunate husbandmen may, by ingniry and observa- 
tion, be aroused to the necessity of doing likewise— 
so that the object of the Fair may be the means of 
perpetuating the progressive epirit of political and 
rural ecouomy. 

Fairs, rightly conducted, are great stimulants to 
good and thorough cultivation of the soil. Nothing 
is so well calculated to create as healthy a feeling, or 
develop so thoroughly the true dignity of Nature's 
noblemen, as this theatre, where all may meet in the 
exhibition of the arts of peace and usefulness: where 
those who have failed to realize their fond anticipa- 
tions from the exhibition of their products, rejoice 
in the success of their neighbors. It is this feature 
which endears them to all good men who know the 
wants of our farmers, and who have, from the earliest 
stage of their existence, stood by them, believing 
they were destined to accomplish as much good in 
their sphere of usefulness, as Education has in hers. 

The benefits accruing from Agricultural Fairs are 
of a two-fold nature, and apparent to all. Where 
the Fairs are made an object of attraction, you wil) 
find the greatest amount of thriftiness and prosperi 
prevailing in the sections which contribute to, an 
take an interest in, their prosperity. The benefits 
flowing from them are not to be estimated in a pe- 
cuniary sense. There are benefits conferred on the 
agricultural interest through the influence of this in- 
stitution, which command our most hearty admiration 
and respect for those public benefactors of our race 
who have nurtured and expanded this germ, so that 
agriculture should take once more her rank as one 
of the most honorable pursuits of man. 

Williamsburgh, N. Y. T. ©. W. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT FENCES. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—W hen this part of the country 
was new, we had plenty of fencing timber, such as 
white oak, red oak, white ash, black ash, white elm, 
red elm, basswood, and a very little whiteweod and 
butternut. Our fences were uniformly made of rails, 
into what is called a “worm fence.” This is made 
by putting three or more stakes in a straight line 
where the fence is to be made—one at each end, and 
one in the centre. If the ground is level, these stakes 
ean all be seen from either end of the line. Jn order 
to make a straight fence, the man who Jays the bot- 
tom rail uses a fence gauge, viz—a stake six or seven 
feet long, the size of a good bandspike, sharpened at 
the lower end, with a bole ove and a quarter inches 
in diameter—end a stick three feet long, to give the 
fence a crook, or angle, of six feet. inning at 
one end, the stake is stuck in the ground to range 
with the stakes above mentioned; then put each 
corner of the fence, at the end of the three feet stick, 
or gauge, to the right or left. The fence is laid from 
five to eight rails high, and staked and ridered, or 
not, according to circumstances. Since our timber 
has been cleared off, fences are very liable t 
down, unless they are well staked and 

When farmers began to get their 
they put up board fences in front, and 
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= 
hoases, and occasionally pickets around their gardens. 
At length the post and rail fenes was 


i 


This was considered se saving of 

Thal ost love aad maklag Ave holes wih a post 
a hel’ feet 7 i a ; 
axe, sed. geltian aaah about two feet in the 
ros about and a half feet above. 
he rails were split flatwise, oed, and driven 
together in each post. This kind of fence did well 
for a few took up but @ small space of 
ground; bat it was much exposed to the wind, and 


the posts soon rotted off at the surface of 
and it has been out of use for quite a num 

At the present time there is a large am 
board fence made. White oak are used. 
dar and chestaut are brought from a distance, and 
used sometimes. All kinds of boards are used—pine, 
hemlock, oak, beach, basswood and maple. 

I have made a great deal of fence, of 
and stones, as fullows: I cut my posts six feet long, 
split them wheo the timber is good, and saw them 
when I cannot split, I set my posts seven feet apart, 
build up a wall from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
high, and put on three boards, from five to nine inches 
wide, about five or seven inches apart. I then bank 
up with dirt te the bottom of the lower board, and 
seed it well with any kind of grass seed. This makes 
a very good fence, takes up but little ground, and is 
not easily blown down, 

In building fences now, I wholly di with 
stones, and muke my bank with dirt, and raise it a 
height to suit my boards. I usually put on three 
boards, about six inches wide. ‘The banking should 
be well done, and carefully seeded. I consider this 
the cheapest fence that can be bailt with timber. 
The posts should be cut six feet long, and split small, 
whea the timber runs free. When the timber is on 
the ground, three men can put up thirty rods, and 
bank it, in two days. Natnasigy Samira. 
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SUBSOIL PLOWING. 


Messrs. Evrrors:—The farmer who thinks of sub- 
soiling, should stuiy well the nature of his soil. Mr. 
A., who owns a farm with a surface soil about six 
or eight inches Jeep, underlaid with a? hard, com- 
pact clay subsoil. impenetrable alike to the roots of 
plants or the refre hing shower, finds, upon subsoiling 
a part of his fields, that upon the portion thus treated 
his crops not only stand the drouth better, but are 
not affected by water standing upon the surface. He 
proclaims this to his neighbors, or heralds it thro 
the columns of the Agricultural Press; and Mr. B., 
who owns a farm with a deep gravelly or sandy soil, 
without considering that natare has already sub- 
soiled his land, immediately orders a plow from Bos- 
ton, er some other distant place, at a vreat expense, 


and, after a portion of his fields, and findin 
vo perceptible diferente mponthebuhies 
is subsoiled and that which ebekine proclaims the 


subsoil plow a humbay,—when a few moments’ re- 
flection would have taught him that Nature had al- 
ready done more for his land than his neighbor could 


do for his by years of subsoiling. 
A re hear soil, with a hard, sub- 
soil, will derive much benefit from subsei wing. 


We cannot plow euch lands deeply, without i 
the subsoil to the surface, which injures the land, es- 
pecially for spring crops. Bat by using the subsoil 


low, the earth is mellowed to a greater depth, and 
subsoil remains in the bottom of the furrow, 
ity to penetrate more 


ving the roots an 
into the earth in search of moisture,—conse- 
quently the crop will not suffer so much from drouth ; 
and in a few years this soil will become enriched from 


the gases absorbed from the decayed 
roots, &c., and the surface water in through 
it will be robbed of its ammonia, when it can be 
ees ease wee 

su 


bsoil plow here s of is the real sub- 
plow, not “oaalled’ Michigan gubsoil plow. 
uine subsoil plow is used by following in the 
furrow of the common plow, loosening the earth to 
and leaving the subsoil in the bot- 
w, while the Michigan plow throws 
the subseil to the surface. C. C. Wison. 
Co., N. Y. 





FARMING A SCIENCE, 

MEssrs. lapse gel need we compare the 
tidy, skillful, neat and industrious farmer, with the 
loose, thoughtless, slack and careless one, who takes 
no pride whatever in keeping up his fences, and keep- 
ing their corners free from rubbish, in having things 
snug about the barn, (his wife, of course, manages 
the house,) and, in short, yaw | void of forethought 
in all his operations? Surely, there is no com- 
parison between these two farmers; they differ as 
widely as the untaught Indian and the man who 
works on principles based upon science and practi- 
cal observation. 

It is an easy matter to distinguish these two farm- 
ers apart, and in passing their farms the contrast 
comes very forcibly upon us) On the one hand, we 
see a neat and elegant cottage, with its green blinds, 
shaded walks, good fence, with a garden near the 
house, and in immediate proximity to the kitchen. 
On the other hand, a lone, dilapidated, wood-colored 
house, standing alone, exposed to the severity of the 
cold winter winds and the scorching rays of the sum- 
mer’s sun, unprotected by a few friendly shade trees; 
all this for the want of a little more care and econo- 
my—a lack of ind , a want of forethought, an 
uncultivated and unre intellect, gross and un- 
natural tastes—which are a detriment to all success- 
ful farming operations, remedied only by a thecreti- 
cal, practical, and ress course, with a de- 
termination to eecure crop by a good fence, and 
tend it by the hand of industry, when Nature will 
not fail to reward his labors by an oe ae 


Cutrrvation or Turstrs.—The flat turnip is much 
esteemed for table use. The time for sowing is du- 
ring the present month. Large crops have been 
raised on newly-cleared land, which was too rooty to 
be plowed, by raking and burning it over, and then 
harrowing it before sowing the seed. Where the 

und can be cultivated properly, it should be 
reshly broken and harro before sewing. Sow 
in cloudy, damp weather—before a moderate rain, if 





possible. A top ing of ashes, sown broadcast, 
will be very beneficial to the plants, If troubled by 
the fly, sow some flour i on the plants 


of 
while wet with dew. Rogp Ge camnviowe, ont i? 





und loose with a hoe, if you want an extra yield, 
Pleo, (ib. : J. G, Saursox, 
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DESIGN FOR A 


Tue above excellent plan of a house, we received 
from G. N. Ouase, Jr., of Wiscoy, N. ¥. It com- 
mends itself to our readers for its simplieity and 
cheapness, as well as for its convenience and beauty. 
There is a home-like look about it, that bespeaks the 
comfort of its occupant, and which is not seen abou' 


FARM HOUSE. 


which is twelve feet square. On the left side are 
two bed-rooms, each six feet by eight. Back of the 
kitchen is a passage leading te the wood-shed; om 
ibe left of the passage is aiarge pantry. ‘The wood- 
shed is twelve by sixteen feet. may be used as » 
sitchen, if desizved; and the kitchen in the wing caw 





the “gingerbread” ornamented houses for which 
there has been such a rage for the past two years, 
and which, we are happy to say, is gradually sub- 
siding. 

‘The interior arrangement is as follows: In the:main 
body of the house, ou the first floor, is a large par- 
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GROUND PLAN. 


bor, lighted by three large windows. Back of the 
eee are two bed-rooms, each eight feet by nine. 
a the 


The stairway is also on the left of the parlor. The 
entrance to the stairs is towards the back of the 
house. A door communicates with the kitchen, 


1 


left of the parlor, at the front, is a closet. c. | 


be used as a sitting or dining room. 

We think the house could be made still more con- 
venient, by constracting a hall ia the main building 
where the stairway is, having the front door veer 


| 
| where the left front window is situated. The halt 
should be at least eight feet wide. This would stilt 


leave 2 large parlor, 
The chamber floor is te be divi'ed into one large 
chamber, the size of the parlor, and two smaller ones, 


mere ers ram el lil ar- 
| ranged to suit the builder. 


‘Phe house is to be constructed of wood or brick, 
as suits the builder's wishes. ‘The lower reoms should 
|be nine feet high; the upper chambers seven feet. 
| The interior finish should be plain, to c d with 
the general expression of the house. Although no 
window blinds are given im the engraving, yet we 
think there is nothing adds more to the ce 
of a house: They give it a look of comfort that 


'|is always pleasing to see. A house without them, 


always seems to us to be staring at something; and 
in winter it has a celd ce. Inside blinds, to 
be sure, do away with this appearance semewhat, 
and are, in our opiaion, much more convenient than 
outside ones; but they are more expensive than the 
others, and therefere are seldom secn im our country 
houses. Yet, if there are inside blinds, there is no 
need of curtains, and in the end, perhaps, they are 
the cheaper. 

A house like the above should be situated on a 
pe Ce te oye aie or ae ep with trees. 
and shrubs, which will not only add greatly to the 
appearance of the house, but will serve as a protec- 
tion from severe winds, and make it much mor 
pleasant in both winter and summer. 
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SHORT-HORN BULL DON, 


Don 707), white; bred by the late N. J. Bacan, of New York; calved July Sist, 1852. Ry Lord of Eryholme (12,205); dam, Apricot, by Third Duke of York (10,166); g. 4., Annie, by Fourth Duke 
| Of Northumberland (4,049) ; g. g. d., Anna, by Short-tail (2,021); g. g. g. d., Accom, by Belvidere (1,706), n is now the property of the Illinois Breeding Asseciation, at Summit, Illinois. 
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THE PLUM CURCULIO. 


Tue plam weevil, or curculio, (Rhynchenus nenu- 
phar,) is a small, dark brown beetle, scarcely one-fifth 
of an inch in length, and of a nature so shy and re- 
tiring that he is seldom seen, unless searched for pur- 
~osely. He is, however, a most mischievous little 
scamp, and has been the subject of more newspaper 
articles than any other insect injurious to fruit trees. 
He is the uncompromising enemy of all smooth stone 
fruits, and, in many sections of the country, has 
caused the cultivation of the plum to be entirely 
abandoned. 

The habits of the curculio are pretty well known. 
It deposits its eng in the plum shortly after the 
small cap formed by the blossom falls off, making a 
semi-cirealar or crescent-shaped mark on the side of 
the young frait. In four or five days after the egg 
is laid, a small bluish line, near the skin, may be seen 
extending from the incision, which affords conclusive 
evidence that the egg is hatched. The larva, or grub, 
consumes the juices of the plum, and causes it to 
shrivel and fall from the tree. Almost immediately 
after the fruit has fallen, the grub leaves the plum 
and burrows into the ground, where it remains in the 

upa form till the next spring, when it undergoes ite 
ast transformation, and comes out of the ground 
ready to ascend the tree and commence its work of 
destruction by the propagation of its species. The 
accompanying engravings will illustrate these trans- 


asm “Dp OR TM 


Fig. 1. Fre. 2. Fic. 3. Fia. 4. 


formations. Fig. 1 represents the larva, or worm, as 
found in the fruit when it falls; fig. 2, the pupa, or 
form in whieh it lives in the ground; fig. 3, its ap- 
pearance in the perfect or beetle state; fig. 4, its as- 
sumed form when shaken from the 
tree. The annexed cut shows the 
crescent-shaped mark on a stung 
plum, magnitied to about twice its 
usual size. Our engraver has placed 
a curculio on the plum, which, we 
are free to confess, is not a very ac- 
eurate likeness. His antenna are usually bent be- 
tween the fore legs, and not lifted up, as in the en- 


graving. 

No certain remedy against the injurous attacks of 
the curculio has get been discovered. Good crops 
ef plums, apricota, nectarines, and other smooth stone 





fruit, however, can be obtained by the diligent use of 
processes founded on the well known habits of the 
“Grand Turk.” The most efficacious, is that known 
as “jarring the tree.” As.soon as the insects make 
their appearance, or when the plums are about the 
size of spread white cotton sheets under the 
tree, and shake off the curculio. The plan usually 
recommended, is to strike the end of a limb that has 
been sawed off with a mallet or an axe, or to rap 
the branches with a long le having a bumper at 
the end, such as an o lodia rubber overshoe, to 
prevent injury to the bak. The insects will drop 
from the tree, and should be summarily disposed of by 
aes them gently with the thumb and finger. 
f the cotton sheeting is out and tacked to a 
light frame, six feet wide by twelve long, and doubling 
in the middle like the leaves of a book, it will be 
much more convenient. Two such frames, one on 
each side of the stem, will be large enough for a good 
sized tree. The sheets can be easily doubled to- 
gether, and the curculios poured into a pail of hot 
water. This process must be repeated every morn- 
ing, as long as any curculios are found on the trees. 
A sharp rap is requisite to jar them all off. 

Another method, soa if not quite as efficacious, 
and requiring mach less , is to dig up the soil 
around the trees in the spring, and tread it smooth 
and hard, and sweep u the stung fruit as soon as 
it falls from the tree, Tit is not too te to adopt this 
method the t season, and our object in writin 
this article is to urge our readers to give it a tri 
True, it will not save the fruit this year; but if the 
plums are picked up as soon as they fall, the larve 
will not get into the ground, and next year there will 
be but few curculios to molest the fruit. Messrs. 
Excuwanorr & Barry, of this city, we believe origi- 
nated this method, or at least adopt it in their exten- 
sive nurseries with great success. All their plum 
trees last year were loaded with fruit. We recollect 
especially a Bradshaw tree that was so completely 
covered with large and beautiful plums as to be the 
admiration of all who saw it. 

The efficaciousness of this process is corroborated 
by the well known fact that where hogs and poultry 
have free access to the plum trees, and eat the plums 
as soon as they drop, the cureulio is not troubiesome. 
It has also been observed, that where trees are sur 
rounded with a close brick or stone pavement, and 
where, consequently, the larve: cannot burrow into 
the ground, the fruit is not injuriously attacked by 
the curculio. Mr. Loyeworrn, of Cincinnati, has 
twenty-seven trees so situated, and which have borne 
crops for the last t “five years, while trees in 
other parts of his where the soil is culti- 
vated, have only borne two crops in the same period. 


— 


Aut the successful methods of preserving fruit 
without sugar, though perhaps empirically discovered, 
are based on principles which it cannot but be intep- 
esting and useful to understand. A few of these we 
will briefly state. 

As a general rule, no substance can ferment or de- 
cay without the presence of air and moisture, and a 
temperature above the freezing, and below the boil 
ing, point of water. 

Substances which contain no ni n, such as pure 
sugar, starch, gum, oil, &c., will not or decay. 
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All nitrogenous compounds, under favorable eir- 





A lady who has had considerable success in pre- 


cumstances, not only undergo rapid fermentation | serving cherries without sugar, has kindly furnished 
themselves, but have the power of disturbing the ele-| us the following recipe: “Take the common red 


ments of non-nitrogenous bodies with which they 
are in contact. 


and remove the stones. Put them in wide- 


mouthed, light glass bottles. Then set the bot- 


A compact and insoluble nitrogenous substance is | tles in a boiler of cold water, within an inch or 
not as liable to ferment, or to induce fermentation in|so of the neck. Let them boil from fifteen to 


other bodies, as one which is porous and soluble. 


twenty minutes. Put the corks in the bottles as 


Heat renders many nitrogenous substances more tightly as oo while the wrter is boiling. Then 
ou 


compact, and otherwise retards fermentation. For 


boitles, tighten the corks, and seal them 


instance, fresh milk sood curdies in a warm room; its | with a wax made of equal quantities of rosin and 


nitrogenous in ient, caseine, or curd, absorbs ©: 
gen from thet cis andi fara and Gea ale 


rapidly converts the sugar of milk into lactie acid. | rationale of the process wi 
This acid neutralizes the soda which holds the caseine | The heat 


This method has proved a satisfactory. The 
ill be readily perceived. 
8 the albumen of the fruit, and 


in solution, and the milk becomes curdled. Now, it | arrests all change which may have taken place by the 
is well known that if milk is boiled, it will keep sweet absorption of oxygen, and at the same time expels 
much longer. In fact, if milk is boiled every day, it| the sir from the bottles. The corks, being put in 


may be kept sweet for an indefinite period. 


while the bottles are filled with steam, and quickly 


All fruits contain a nitrogenous substance, gener- | tightened and sealed, effectually exclude the air, and 


ally albumen (the white of egg) or gluten. Ina 


perfect fruit, this is separated from the sugar, starch, | son why the bot 


m, and other non-fermenting ingredients of the fruit, 
y cellular matter. In compact fruits, too, such as 
the apple and pear, the skin protects the albumen 
from the atmosphere to some extent, and it is, there- 
fore, but slowly decomposed. Crush the apple, and 
the albumen, being brought in direct contact with 
the atmosphere and with the sugar, rapidly absorbs 
oxygen, and induces decomposition. The porous | 
fruits, such as the strawberry and raspberry, have | 
little ce lular matter or skin to protect the albumen | 
from the air, and hence, though the fruit remains in- 
tact, decomposition soon sets in. In the former case, 
Nature partially excludes the air, and thus the preser- 
vation of the fruit is easy; in the latter, the air must 
be excluded by artificial means, and hence the preser- 
a of the fruit is attended with considerable dif- 
culty. 
The oxygen of the air is undoubtedly the exciting 
cause of decomposition; but it would appear that, 
under certain circumstances, when the albuminous 
matter of the frait has commenced to decay, the ex- 
clusion of atmospheric air does not completely arrest 
it—probably the water of the fruit is decomposed, 
and thus furnishes pa pe To preserve fruit, there- 
fore, + ; must not only exclude atmospheric air, but 
must arrest decomposition before the fruit is sealed up. 
The only practical way of doing this, is by the ap- 
err of heat. This fact has Cove generally over 
ooked by writers on this subject. Covvercne. 
made nnmerous Non atv on the preservation of 
fruits in vacuo in nitrogen, and the results led 
him to the conclusion that “the taste of fruits can- 
not, under any circu be ed.” Mut- 


-ircumstances, 
per, another eminent chemist, is of the same opinion, | ly 


and says: “Apples, sent from Holland to India, 
acked in vessels free of air, became perfectly taste- 
ba although not a trace of putrefaction could be 


perceived.” The fact that currants, 
cherries, hes, and other fruits, have been 
served at sugar by expelling the air from the 


vessels containing them, and which retained their 
flavor but little if an , cannot be doubted. 
The failure of these chemical experimenis is attributa- 


ble, in all probability, to the cause we have alluded 
to. It is essential to cook the fruit sufficiently to ar- 
rest all decay, and to coagulate 

the vessels are sealed. 


the albumen before 





pre- | on the gooseberry yet 


cause of fermentation. The rea- 

are placed in cold water, is to 
prevent them from breaking. If tin cans ore used, 
there will be no need of this precaution. Sometimes, 
too, the bottles break after being taken out of the 
water, and it is advisable to wrap a cloth around 
them for a few minutes. 

Green gooseberries and currants may be preserved 
in the same wuy, except that they do not need so 
much boiling. If the bottles are heated sufficiently 
to drive out most of the air by expansion, and care- 
fully corked and sealed while hot, nothing more will 
be required. In fact, they are sometimes kept by 
simply patting them in tightly sealed bottles, without 
any boiling. In this case, the gooseberries, not being 
ripe, absorb the oxygen from the small quantity of air 
in the bottles without injury. If the bottles, sher be- 
ing sealed, are placed in hot water for a few minutes, 
this absorption of oxygen takes place much more 
rapidly, with the formation of carbouic acid. Unless 
the fruit is quite green, the former method is un- 
doubtedly the best. 

Green peas can be preserved in the same manner 
as gooseberries and currants. 

In England, green gooseberries are frequently pre- 
served by placing them, when dry, in a stone jar or 
other vessel, and burying it in the soil, below the 
reach of frost. 


with it all exciti 





Mvtcuine.—In our dry, hot climate, mulching is 
of great benefit to all garden crops on light, sandy 
soils. Its effect is to check evaporation, and keep 
the soil moist. Spent tan-bark is probably the best 
of mulches, but sawdust, chip manure, peat, coal 
ashes, &c., answer a very good pu ll recent- 
transplanted trees are much benefitted by muleh- 
ing on such evils. Strawberries are greatly improved, 
and the necessity of weeding obviated, if the mulch 
is thick enough—as it should be—to smother the 
weeds. Mulching is the best preventive of mildew 

discovered. 

On rather heavy, retentive loams, mulebing is also 
beneficial, but a different mode of application is de- 
sirable. We shuuld mulch with the soil itself, In 
other words, stir constantly the surface soil with the 
hoe or fork, three or four inches and it will be 
the best of mulching, not only g evaporation, 
but drawing izing gases and water from the at- 














THE SCARLET-FLOWERED HORSE CHESTNUT. 


THE HORSE CHESTNUT AS AN ORNAMENTAL TREE. 


At this season of the year, when in fall bloom, 
there is no tree to us more beautiful than the com- 
mon Horse Chestnut. There are many fine speci- 
mens in this city, and we rarely pass one without 
stopping te admire it. The rapidity of its growth 
afier the foliage bezins to expand, is truly astonish- 


iug. It exhausts itself, however, in a short time, 
and, ou the whole, is rather a slow-growing tree. 
Still, there are few, if any, trees at the North, having 
blossoms so rich and beautiful, that attain to such 
dimensions. Imaginative writers have termed it the 
“Gigantic Hyacinth,” the “Lapine Tree,” &c. Others, 
te point a moral, alluding to the gaiety of its blos- 
soms, and the predigality with which it scatters them 
on the grass, and the comparative uselessness of its 
fruit and timber, have regarded it as a fit emblem of 
oatentation. 

The principal value of the herse chestnut is as an 
ornamental tree. In point of floral beauty, it is un- 
equaled by any tree of equal size that will endure 
our Northern winters. Still, it is not without other 
useful qualities. Though not of a spreading habit. 
its ample foliage affords considerable shade; charcoal 
made from it is used in the manufacture of gun- 
powder; the bark is employed for tanning, and also 
for dyeing yellow. In some countries, the nuts are 
fed to goats, sheep and deer; and when ground and 
mixed with other food, they are said to be good for 
broken winded horses. 

The horse chestnut is easily propagated from seed. 
Well ripened nuts should be sown in a rich, deep, 





free loam. A bushel of nuts is sufficient for 2 bed 
four feet wide and sixty feet long. When one year 
old, the seedliugs should be transplanted into nursery 
rows, two feet apart, and one foot in the rows In 
three years, they will require to be removed to more 
commodious quarters. Any farmer may easily raise 
all he requires. The fibrous nature of the roots of 
this tree, particularly after being frequently trans 
planted in the nursery, prepares it for being removed 
with safety when of considerable size. This valua- 
ble property fits it for immediate effect in decorating 
grounds and in forming avenhes of verdure. 


The scarlet flowered horse chestnut (.Eseulus rv- 
bicunda) is a smaller tree than the common horse 
chestnut, and of a less vigorous growth. It flowers 
at an earlier age, and the leaves are of a deeper green 
than those of the common horse chestnut. The ae- 
companying engraving hardly does it justice. Laou- 
pon justly observes: “It is, without doubt, the most 
ornamental sort of the genus.” 

The double-flowering white horse chestnut, figured 
in the Genesee Farmer for January, 1852, (we ob- 
serve that the same cut is given in last week’s Rural 
New Yorker!) is a variety of the common home 
chestnut, with double flowers. It is a new and beau- 
tiful tree, and, though still scarce, can be obtained, 
probably, at any of the leading nurseries. 

The Ohio Buckeye belongs to the Horse Chestnut 
family. In fact, Loupon thinks it only a variety of 
the common horse chestnut, and = inferior to it 
in point of beauty.” Hej two specimens 
which had been taken to Toland. ; 
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SPECIAL MANURES. 


Unper this head, the Horticulturist publishes &| aged 


letter from L. Wyman, Jr, of West Cambridge, 
Mass, in which Govip’s Muriate of Linie is recom- 
mended to horticulturists as the very best of all ma- 
uures for fruit trees, It may be well to inform our 
horticultaral readers that this manure has been ana- 
lyzed recently by Prof. Jounsoy, of Yale Colloge, 
with the following result: 
Analysis of Goulds Muriate of Lime. 
Organic matter, mostly coal-dust,............------ 6.48 


} eee! Rr ARG fe ae qe Pe EE 638 
Soluble Silica, combined with lime or alkalies,..._.. 6.79 
Salpbsie Babliis oda cdn cncdcuss nbcche dabediale<t¥s 6 
FE SP CR IN. BIE SR EN PCN TES Hae 43 50 
pO BAL Ee Bag HP Bw 
Peroxyd of Iron and Alumina,....................- 4.12 
9, SE EE Ss RR wwee 210 
ie ens ee deateeicatentin eee entation ee 45 
Se SABRE EP BRD | SAREE ae 127 
Water, mostly combined with lime, .....-.-.-....--- 6 63 
RIE BE iciinn caret un eintetanpcatnbanashen 19 54 
100.00 


Two analyses of the article were made, and the re- 
ults were the same in both cases. Prof. Jonson is 
one of the ablest and most reliable chemists in the 
country, and it is impossible to doubt the accuracy of 
the above analysis. No one at all acquainted with 
the composition and value of manures, and the re- 
quirements of plants, can for a moment doubt that 
Govutps Muriate of Lime is an unmitigated humbug. 
There is scarcely a trace of “muriate of lime” in it, 
00 Ds eee acid, and no ammonia, actual or po- 
ten 


Prof. Jonyson well observes: “If the specimen I 
examined was a fair one, it is evident that the ‘ mu- 
riate of lime’ is chiefly remarkable for its supplying 
- the farmer a stuff having a value inferior to leach- 


DWARF TREES OF CHINA. 


Aut have heard of the dwarf trees of China 
The dense population, the low price of labor, and 
the general taste for horticulture, all conspire to ren- 
der the cultivation of dwarf trees particularly attrac- 
tive and profitable to the Chinese. Anything which 





retards the free circulation of the sap, prevents, to a | 


certain extent, the formation of wood and leaves. 
The Chinese understand this principle perfectly, and, 
a3 a general rule, their system of Todos is founded 
upon it. But in a recent work, China and the Chi- 
nese, @ description is given of a mode of dwarfing, 
enfbodying a somewhat different principle. The 
branch of a grown tree is covered with mould, which 
i3 bound round with cloth or matting, and kept con- 
stantly wet; the fibres of the branch thus covered 
soon shoot into the mould, and then the branch is 
carefully cut from the tree, the ba is removed, 
and it is planted in new earth. The fibres then be- 
come roots, and thus that which was previously a 
branch on the parent tree becomes a truuk, bearing 
flowers and fruit. The buds at the extremity of the 
brauches which’ are intended to be dwarfed, are torn 
this means the 


and branches shoot out. After a certain time, sugar 
juice is applied to the trunk of the dwarf tree, 
which means insects are attracted, and th oak 





in his possession an oak, two fer t higb, bearing acorns, 
and its trunk exhibiting all the external marks of an 
tree. He has also had orange and citron trees, 
not over two fvet high, bearing frait of very fine fla- 
vor. One of these orange trees had on it, at the same 
moment, incipient buds, blossoms in full flower, fruit 
newly set and of full size, in a green state and ripe. 
He has also had a bamboo tree, two and a aalf feet 
high, so distorted as to represent a dragon with a 
boy seated on his back ! 

Live Barereis ror Parservine Arrirs—A cor- 
respondent of the New Jersey Farmer says: “1 
had occasion to overhaul some apples the other day. 
They were picked in the same orchard, and on the 
same day, and were put away the same day; and some 
in flour barrels and sone in lime barrels. Those in 
the flour barrels were much decayed, while those in 
the lime barrels were sound, and bat very few showed 
any signs of decay. The apples were of the same 
variety.” 

Under certain circumstances, it is well known that 
lime acts as an antiseptic, though under other cir 
cumstances it accelerates decomposition, For in 
stance, it will preserve dry straw, but decompose wet 
straw. In the above instance, the lime on the bar- 
rels probably excluded the air, and absorbed the 
moisture given off by the apples, and thus counter 
acted two of the princ’pal causes of decay. 





HORTICULTURAL OPERATIONS FOR JULY. 

Tr will not be too late to repeat the sowings of 
peas, string beans, sweet corn, spinach, lettuce, radisb, 
mustard and cress. 

Pras. —To have a late supply of good peas, 
it will be necessary to give them the best piece of 
ground that can be commanded—for when sown on 
poor, shallow, or very dry soil, they are almost sure 
to be spoiled by the mildew; therefore let the ground 
be deeply spaded and highly mapured—if trenghed 
two spades deep, so much the better. Dwarf Blue 
Imperial, and Koight’s Dwarf Marrow, will be the 
ry varicties for late sowings, They grow three feet 
bi 

Jwarr Beans may still be sown, and will do 
moderately well on poorer ground than almost any 
other crop, although the better the ground the bet- 
ter will be the success. Should there be more sown 
than are wanted for the table, they will come in ex- 
eellently well for pickling. 

Swzer Corn may still be sown, up to the middle 
of the month. There will be no occasion to hoe 
the soil into hills; it will be better to suw the com 
on the flat surface—for there will be no danger of 
the ground being too wet or too cold at this time of 


the year. 
Srivack—Another sowing of spinach may still be 
made, for summer use; but it will be nec to 


give it a rich, moist piece of ground, to enable it to 
make large, succulent leaves. 1 will be found very 
useful all through September. 

Rapisues, Mustarp anp Oress will do excellently 
well when sown on the nerth side of a wall or board 
fence at this time of the year. They should be wa- 
tered every evening, in dry weather. 

Pourrie Eoo, Cavuirtowsr anp Ceuery, in 7 
and hot. weather, will require frequent waterings. If 











us the b 
8 injured, and that knotied appearance, peculiar to 
author says he has had 


the egg plant and cauliflower were planted ip trenches, 
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as recommended, it will be well to stir the earth im- 


mediately about their roots, and hoe earth up to 


their stems a little, still preserving a gutter to hold) 


water. Pick off any decayed or broken leaves, if 
there be any, and give a thorough soaking of clear 
manure water or soap-cuds twice or three times a 
week, in hot, dry weather; give at least half a pailful 
to each plant. For the celery, stir the soil with the 
hoe a little in the trench, and apply the water a few 
inches from the plants, to avoid washing the earth 
into the hearts of them, which woald be liable to rot 
them out. Give a thorough soaking, so that the wa- 
ter will penetrate to the extremities of their roots. 
It will help them a great deal, if a little Peruvian 
guano be mixed in the soil in the trench, before the 
application of the water. 

JARTHING UP THE CeLERY.—About the last week 
of the month, it will be time to earth up a few of 
the best plants for early use in September; but for 
the main crop, the last week in August will be early 
enough to begin. Before earthing, clear away the 
soil a little around the collar of each plant, if neces- 
sary, and pick off all the broken and cracked leaves 
and suckers, if there be any, leaving nothing but 
straight, strong and upright leaves. Now give a 





thorough soaking of water; then take a number 


the foliage of plants, is as surely destructive as im- 
mersing them in boiling water. I have seen it tried 
many times. 2d, I would advise amateurs to use 
burning sulphur very cautiously among their pets; 
and if they wish to try a few experiments, to try 
them on the smallest possible scale. 

If I am not taking up too much of your valuable 
space, I will instance one or two cases in my humble 
experience. In the year 1846 I had a very splendid 
gooseberry tree, of the Warrington variety, four feet 
high and four feet in diameter, and perfectly sym- 
metrical in all its parts. It was a picture of useful. 
ness and beauty, for it was laden with luscious fruit, 
which we desired to preserve as late in the fall as we 
could. But they were so attacked by the birds and 
wasps that it was evident we should soon have uo 
gooseberries left, unless something was done to pro- 
tect them. We therefore covered the tree with thin 
canvas, but the wasps found their way in at the bot- 
tom, by hundreds, and it was evident that something 
else must be done. I thought this time I would give 
them asettler. I loosened the canvas at the bottom, 
and placed a tea-saucer with some burning brimstone 
in it directly under the opening, so that the fumes 
would go up into the tree. The wasps came tumbling 
down by scores, and we laughed and danced over our 


of pieces of string—as many as you have plants in a | fallen victims. But, alas! the next morning we 
row—about eighten inches long, and take each plant laughed on the “other side of the mouth,” for the 
separately, collect its leaves together and hold them | leaves came tumbling down by tens of scores. The 
tighily in the left hand, keeping its heart well pro- | fruit, what was left of it, hung on longer than tbe 
tected by the outer green leaves, and with the right leaves; but the tree was rained for the season, and 
hand tie a piece of string around it, with a slip-knot, it did not feel very well the next, for it looked es 
that will easily untie. Tie as many plants in this way | though it had the fever and ague all the time. 

as may be wanted for early use. Then, with a spade,| Again, in 1852, I had the care of a vinery of exotic 


earth them up about four inches, leaving the earth | grapes, which had been somewhat neglected the year 
falling a little from the plants, to prevent the appli- | before, and consequently the vines had on them a few 
cations of water from washing it into the hearts. more fritters, thrips and red spiders than I liked to see. 
Repeat this operation every two weeks for the early | Not having any fumigator, I took some thick, soit 


crop, and every three for the late. | blue paper, and saturated it in strong saltpetre wa- 

Keep the ground between the crops frequently ter. When the paper was dry, I divided half a pound 
stirred with the hoe, and all clear of weeds, Keep of cut tobacco into three parts, and rolled it up in 
the edges of the beds neatly trimmed, and the walks | the paper; I.then laid them at equal distances from 


ecrapulously cleav, Nothing tends so much to the 
good appearance of a place, as neat walks and a 
smooth lawn. Jostan Sa.rer. 


SULPHUR TO KILL ROSE BUGS, 


Messrs. Eprtors:—lIn looking over the June num- 
ber of the Genesee Farmer, { noticed an article 
headed “Sulphur to Kill Rose Bugs” Y our corres- 
pondent says: 

‘* When visiting in and around Richmond, Ind., last 
autumn, I was delighted with the abundance of splen- 
did roses that ever met my view, and which seemed 
then to be in their glory, 1 inquired of several if the 
bug had not visited them. The reply invariably was, 
‘Oh yes, but we destroyed them with sulphur.’ The 
plan for so doing was to put sulphur (the hard) on a 
plate under the bush, and set on fire, and then cover 
something over the bush while the fumes lasted. 
remarked that sulphurous inhalations must agree with 
the bush, for they appeared extremely healthy, a few 
of the under leaves only dropping off. 

Now, gentlemen, with much deference to your cor- 
respondent, [ feel constrained, from knowing the ill 
effects of the fumes of burning sulphur upon the 
tender foliage of plants, to make one or two re- 
marke. Ist. When eulphur is barned, sulphuric acid 
gas is produced, which, if it eomes in contact with 





each other on the floor, and set them on fire. They 
| burned very well, smoking without flaring, and filled 
the house with smoke, and had the desired effect, so 
far as the killing of the insects. But at the end, wear 
the door, we had a neciarine tree growing, which har- 
bored the red spiders; and knowing it to be very 
difficult to drive them away with tobacco alone, | 
ventured to put on the roll of burning tobacco vear- 
est the tree about a table-spoonful of the flowers of 
‘sulphur, and stood with my face over it all the time, 
‘ready to jerk it off the instant I could detect the 
smell of burning sulphur. I did not smell it, and ai- 
lowed it to burn out, but the fames of the tobacco 
nearly made me vomit. On opezing the door the 
|next morning, to my great consternation, the house 
‘smelled as though a great & of green leaves was 
just beginning to ferment. I looked up, and beheld 
all the leaves on the upper part of two of the vines 
as literally dead as though they had been di in 
boiling water, and was very sorry to be o ged to 
cut off eight or ten bunches of Hambargh 
grapes, about half grown, to save the vines. I have 
been very cautious in regard to burning sulphur 
among plants ever since. 

roel elvan yorwepiogs Jou" plats aPorarend 
I wou you to syringe your plants al? over an 
under, and on each side of the leaves, with clear tobacco 
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water, every evening for a week or two, or from the time 


the insects are first seen until they have peared. 
It will not hurt even the tenderest leaves of any plant, 
if applied in a clear state. It is certain to 


thrip and fritters, and all the family of aphides, and is 
very annoying to even the red spider and the rose 
bug. It will make even a pig sick, although I have 
seen men chew tobacco. JostaH SALTER. 


IN “MY NEW GARDEN.” —Wo. L 


Ir may be, Mr. Editor, that you will not refuse 
to walk with me occasionally in my new garden, and 
let me tell you of some things suggested by the 
“working and watching” I perform therein. Any 
one, with half an eye for the operations of Nature, 
may find much food for reflection, as well as business 
for the hands, in such a place. The growth of plants, 
the noes of manures, the ever active insects, 
harmful and harmless, the thousand things I can only 
— not ae — to ." pi. 
earefal study, an am 80 am so i re 
to talk upon them. May I rh hope for the assist- 
ance of yourself and cor ndents upon the themes 
on which experience enables you to throw light, as 
such may be brought before af these brief rambles? 

Asparacus.—Come and look at my bed, made 
Apri] 30th. I first dug out the top soil as deep as 
it had ever been plowed, and placed it on one side 
for returning; then took out a spade’s depth of the 
under soil—removing it entirely—then loosened up 
the bettom of the ay six or eight inches deep. In 
quantity then added eight or ten inches in depth of 
decomposed barn-yard manure, mixing it with the 
returned surface soil, and placing three or four inches 
of good garden mould upon the top of the whole. 
From the old bed, roots were’ procured and planted, 
ahout eighteen inches apart, and [ then rounded up 
my bed stigatly and called it complete. I should 
have mentioned, however, that the soil was loosened 
up from one end of the pit, so as to form a drain for 
the same; for in compact soils such an excavation 
would retain an over proportion of moisture. 

The roots have mostly sent up vigorous shoots, 
and promise well. I cut none this summer, as they 
are all needed to promote bottom growth, and pre- 
pare for future productiveness. My only care, now, 
is to keep the soil mellow, and to apply waste brine 
enough to keep down all the w but in autumn 
the bed will need a blanket of half-rotten manure, 
What a “power of roots” an old asparagus bed 
contaias—it seems as though there was one for every 
shoot removed. 

Peas were planted the same day, and have made 
a fine growth. The dwarfs seem most thrifty— 
they are centainly less trouble to raise, and appear 
handsomely, either in prey eames I have 





fo pares eavtch abaaee the seed 
is some of our own growing. I might have planted 
peas two weeks before, but to wait un- 

wet weather pre- 


last—does not “set them back” in the least. It is 
a good thing for almost any garden crop, to my 
fancy—and more about it, hereafter, I do not ex- 
pect a large crop of onions, after sowing so late; 
yet, if the season is favorable, there will be a hand- 
some product of “Large Reds,” and not a few fine 
“Top Seed” onions. 

Horixc axp Weepixa take up considerable time, 
especially in such rainy weather. One can weed at 
almost any time, but it is better not to hoe when the 
ground is very wet—it leaves it hard, and, somehow, 
not so well fitted to the growth of plants. I have 
my hoe set out pretty well, so that I can loosen up 
the soil about two inches deep, by chopping it up, 
among my peas and onions. A loose soil is best for 
— wet or dry weather, for most plants—perhaps 
or 

Bues anp Worms are not wanting in “my new 
garden.” The dark brown cut worm, the wire worm, 
and a large beetle, (probably the May-bug,) seem 
most plenty—but there are others, one of whom now 
figures in Dr Fircn’s collection, I send you some 
notice of it in another article. 

Maple Hill, N. Y. A Country Inva.ip. 


THE STRAWBERRY PLANI—ITS INSECTS, 








A Srrawserry Bep was mentioned in “My New 
Garden” in the April number, as having been planted 
out last autumn, Let me refer to it again, briefly. 
May 7*u I had an equal space dug up about fifteen 
inches deep, and placed thereon, eighteen inches 
apart, sets of Burr’s New Pine, Hovey’s and Genesee 
Seedlings, and the Karly Scarlet varieties. The sea- 
son was so backward here, it was equivalent to plant- 
ing in April, and most of the roots have taken well, 
and look likely to prodace a few berries. Just now 
some of the autumn sets are throwing out vigorous 
runners, but I pinch them back—it is too much to 
expect good fruit and increase of vines at once. As 
to manure, I placed a quantity of strong drainage 
mud from the barn-yard upon the bed, suffering it to 
lie through a shower or two, and then (when dry) 
raked it off. If the object is to get fruit instead of 
vines, we must not have too rich a soil. 

In all “the books” on strawberries which I have 
been able te consult, I find no mention of the insect 
enemies of this plant. I find some of my vines de- 
stroyed, however, by the large white grab of the May- 
bug, which eat off the roots below the ground. They 
are, I believe, rather indiscriminate in their appetites, 
eating every root which comes in their way, of grain 
or grass, corn, potatoes or beans, and other garden 

ts. But the Omealoplia sericea seems to take 
old of the strawberry plant alone, eating off the leaf 
and blossom stems just above the ground—its work 
resembling that of the cut worm upon corp and cab- 
plants. Dr. Frrcn, to whom it was submitted, 
says it is nearly allied to the rose-bug, aud it resem- 
bles that insect in some degree. The specimen cup- 
tured was a beetle-like insect, three eighths of an inch 
long, of a dark brown color, and seems to have been 
the only one on the bed, since no more of its work 
has been seen thereon, or anything resembling it, 

If cultivators of the straw would be observant 
in this respect, we should soon be better acquainted 
with the insects injurioug to the post and fruit, and 

m. 





know better how to guard against 
Maple Hill, June 12. A Countey Invatm . 
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DEBYING FRUIB. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Permit me to deseribe a little 
bnilding | have ou my premises for drying frait. I 
call it little, for it is only about eight feet square, and 
the same in height. it has got a very pretty little 
cornice on it, is painted, has a little green blind in 
each gable, and a chimuey in it. Under it there is a 


stone cellar, four feet deep, which is ased as an ash- | 


house, and above we have hooks for hanging up meat 
to smoke, building the fire in the ashes below; so you 
see there is no danger of setting our little building 
on fire. “Bat,” says one, “what has all this to do 
with drying frait?” I have already told you that 
we nsed this little building for an ash-house and 
smoke-honse. Now for the third use. 
place, we have boards the right length to reach 
across the sills, to form a floor over the cellar, or ash- 
hole, which we take up or lay down at pleasure. For 
drying fruit, we have racks made of very light staff, in 
the following mauner: We make a frame eighteen 
inches wide, and long enough to reach from one side 
of the building to the other; then, onthe under side 
of the frame, we nail siats, aboat three-fourths of an 
inch wide and one-fourth of an inch apart. This 
forms a very good rack for drying all kinds of fruit 
not strnng. Now, we have a number of the racks, 
and we nail brackets, or small blocks, on the sides of 
the building, from the floor up. for the ends of the 
racks to rest upon. We ther fill the racks with fruit, 
pat a litle stove in the centre of the building, ran 
the pipe ap into the chimey above, and fire up, and 
the way fruit dries in our little ash, smoke and fruit- 
drying house is a caution! ©. T. 
Kingsville, Ohio. 





OLD VARIETIES OF FRUIT WEARING OUT. 


Tue following extracts from an article on this sub- 
ject, by a correspondent of the London Cottage 


Gardener, will be read with interest, even though | 


we are not disposed to admit the conclusions of the 
writer. We showld be glad to hear from our expe- 
rienced readers on this point: 


“Beginning with Srrawzeerres, it is somewhat odd 
that Keeus’ Seediing, a variety that has done thirty 
years’ or more hard service, should be as healthy and 
vigorous as ever, and is by far the most popular variety 
we have, while Wilmot’s Superb, and some others 
whieh followed it, are nowhere to be found. It is, 
perhaps, wrong to infer that these were worn out; but 
if we come to a mueh later variety, Myat’s British 
Queen, we see unmistakable tokens of an exhausted 
constitution, for there are many situations it cannot be 
made to grow in, even by all the careful treatment 
saat can be devised, whereas a few years ago it an- 
swered moderately, though never so vigorous, certain- 
ly, as Keens’ Seedling and some others. Maybe some 
will be saying that it first came into existence with a 
Jebilitated constitution, and consequently cannot sur- 
vive long. If that be admitted, the key of the whole 
argument is surrendered, for it is only a matter of time 
whether a variety lasts five years or fifily years, or 
bmg one lasts the former period and another the 

tter. 

“ Human and anima! life is governed by like laws, 
and doubtless a time will come when Keens’ Seedling 
will cease to be as healthy, prolific and useful ag it is 
new; but we hope to see its place taken by others of 
equal if not superior merit. Other examples of straw- 
besies might be given, but we pase en. 4 


In the first | 


_“ Goosesgrams.—-There being no lack of good varle- 
| ties of this fruit, few care what becomes of the old 
ones; but one old favorite kind is certainly consump. 
tive, the old Warrington, or what, in the north of 
En land, is called the Ashton Red. The limited growth 
and unhealthy a ce of this tree, convey the les- 
son that it bas got one foot in the grave. Another fa- 
vorite old sort, the Green Gage, is still further advanced 
| in disease; and though the Warrington is still grown, 
| beeause it has established.a name which we are unwil- 
ling to part with, there are few extensive plantations 
‘of it now, and the Green Gage gooseberry is all but 
| extinct among those who gow for the market. Per- 
| haps the most common one yrown about here, (Sta- 
' pleburst,) is a rough yellow one, early, but of no other 
‘merit than being a heavy bearer, and the buds on its 
shoots are less tempting to small birds than those ot 
| other kinds, Large Reds, Greens and Whites are al- 
| grown, but few Warringtons. 
| *Pgars.— Whoever has seen two or three good erops 
| in suecession of Gansell’s Bergamovt, the fruit being 
/also good? or where is the Crasapne growa as perfect 
|aa it was thirty years ago? Probably thirty year 

henee the Jargonelle will be a fruit kuown-only to his- 
tory, for healthy trees of this variety are few and far 
| between. Many other useful old varicties are fast ap- 
| proaching the same end, Green Chissell, Autumn Ber- 
| gamout, St. Germain, Crawford and Chaumontelle are 
| rarely met with in the healthy condition they were 
| some years ago; and assuredly we Cannot attribute 
their decay to avy other source than the debility of 
the tree—the soil, treatment aud other things being 
| the same as before. 

“ Avpies.—This is the fruit so often referred to for 
examples, and numerous old kinds are significantly 
pointed to as affording decisive proofs of decay. The 
old Golden Pippin, Golden Reinette, several of the 
Pearmains and Godfins, aud a host of others, are nm 
longer to be met with iy the healthy, profitable, bear 
ing condition they once Were, while come are disearded 
entirely. The Ribston Pippin and Golden Knob are 
fast following to the same end, and would, perhaps, 
| have been extinct before, only they being particular 
favorites have been propagated wherever there wae a 
chance of their suceeeding; still the supply of thems 
daily diminishing, and in a few years Ribstone will 
cease to exisc in very many places, To account for 
this on any other score than that of ‘ wearing out,’ | 
confess to being unable; and to suggest a remedy or 
preventive, would be ouly recommeuding what had 
been done over and over agaia with successive disap- 
pointments, 

“ As it is needless to multiply examples, it is only 
necessary te take a glanee at the condition under whi 
fruit trees are grown. Apples, for instance, are the 
off-pring of erabs, the best kinds being the produce of 
repeated sowings of the seeds of improved varieties ; 
but be it remarked that thie improvement cannot be 
effected without in some way sacrificing the eonstitu- 
tion of the plant, and like the breeding in and in of 
animals, a + gma race is the ese a more ov 
less in degree as the case ma: yet sti ing to- 
kens of that effeminacy sevalting from the attificis 
position a grafted tree is in. This would be still more 
80, were it not for the vigurous nourishment it receives 
from the hardy stock it is worked on. Still this is not 
sufficient to maintain in good health scions taken from 
aged or long-propagated varieties, and each succeeding 
generation getting weaker, an abandonment of the 
whole takes place, as is the case in the old apples no 
longer cultivated. Some varieties threaten to be ver 
pared esto the Hawthornden be pm for instance, 
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Padres’ Department, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—As all of your readers may not 
be conversant with matters things in the West, 
or how the wives and daughters of Western farmers 
find amusement, I will give you a sketch of some of 
our doings. Indeed, I imagipe from the doleful and 
ah-how-I-pity-you faces of some of our Eastern friends 
who visit us, (particularly those from the cities,) that 
we have no amusements—that “it’s all work and no 
play.” This, however, is a great mistake. There is 
no place in the world equal to a newly settled coun- 
~ for true social enjoyment. It is true, we eschew 
ail] that fastidious refinement which forbids a hearty 
laugh at a good joke, or a cordial grasp of the hand 
instead of the mere touch of the tips of the fingers; 
bat we enjoy ourselves none the less for all that. It 
will never do to emigrate to a new country, and sigh 
after the “flesh pots of Egypt,” or turn back, like 
Lor’s wife—though a pillar of salt now and then 
would not come amiss; but if people come West to 
live, they must take things as they find them, with- 
without grumbling, and improve as much as they 
filease afterwards, 

Bat I am wandering from my promised sketch of 
a fishing and plamming excursion. You must know 
we boast of two streets—North and South Yankee 
street. At snch a time, all that are able turn out 
from both streets to enjoy the trip, and every availa- 
ble team is put in requisitien. On this particular oc- 
casion, our destination was to the mouth of Hone 
Greek, a small branch of the Skunk River, where ish 
are generally abundant. Afier wending our way 
through the tall, rank grass of the river m, we 
at last reached the scene of operations. We had 
neither hook nor line, and I presume your city anglers 
would be at a loss to know how to get at the fish; 
bat here the old proverb of “ where there’s a will 
there ’s a way,” was amply verified. The men lost no 
time, but immediately commenced cutting off 
branches from the trees and brash which skirt 
creek, tieing and twisting them together, until they 
had sec enough for a cable (if I may so call it) 
long enough to reach from shore to shore, and about 

st ‘i eet ts bg some fifteen or twenty 

m plu into stream, dragging their 
branch rope entirely across, and some distance down, 
the creek; then, lowering it down to the bottom, all 


en in large quantities ia this 
way, when all was done silently. However, we came 
for amusement, and we got it, at least those of us 
who were spectators; how it was with the others J 


cannot say, Only they appeared to enjoy the sport as 





well as any of us. One or two of the young men 
who did not volunteer to take the bath, were plunged 
headiong into the stream by those who did. 

Leaving the workers to change their dripping gar- 
ments, we preceded them into a grove at a sbort 
distance, to prepare for our lunch, to which all cop- 
tributed Here I witnessed another Western expe- 
dient: a large wagon-box was lifted from its place 
and reversed upon the ground, making an excellent 
table, which was soun covered with clean table linen, 
and a great variety of biscuits, cakes, pies, cheese, 
cold meats, &c., and of a quality to suit even the fae 
tidious appetite of Horace Greevey himself—for we 
boast of cooks in this neighborhood whe know how 
to make sweet bread, and boil potatoes. After we 
all had refreshed ourselves, we pre to gather 
our plums, which grow spontaneously in the woods, 
or “timber,” as it is here called; after which we 
separated to go to our several homes. Views. 

Clay, Washington Co., Iowa. 
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Wives and daughters, strive to make your home 
a cheerful and happy one; do all you can to make it 
comfortable and pleasant. When the husband and 
father returns weary from his labor, O then remem- 
ber, if you feel for his happiness, that it is you, and 
you alove, who can soften and subdue the care-worn 
features, can calm the rufiied brow, lighten his eouc- 
tenance with a smile, drive from his bosom the cares 
of the day, and give new life and animation to his de 
jected spirits, burying the fatigues of the day in the 
tide of love and respect. You have the power to 
make his bome pleasant and attractive. ‘lis your 
smile that sheds a gleam of joy and contentment 
through his household; or ‘tis your frown that dark- 
ens his dampens his brow, makes his home 
unpleasant and unattractive, destroys the charm of 
rural life, and drives him trom his home, to spend his 
evenings elsewhere. 

And sisters, fail not to exert your influence (which 
is great) in keeping your brothers at home. Strive 
to amuse them, and thus keep them from spending 
their time in the barroom, imbibing habits of die 
sipation, which grow upon them—which habits, once 
formed, are hard to shun. It is our oprnion, that if 
you felt the interest in your brothers you should feel, 
there would not be so many farmers’ sons seeking 
employment in the city. W. 


HOME INFLUENCE, 


Messrs. Eprrors:—Having seen an article in your 
valuable agricultural magazine respecting the en- 
couragement to be given to the sons of landholders 
who labor upon the farm, I must concur in the opin- 
ion broached by a farmer's sensible wife, that the oe- 
cupation of a farmer is of a most manly aud honore- 
ble character, and that oun comfort ought 
to be afforded them afier uring the fatigue and 
labor of the day. Mothers and daughters ought to 
vie with each other in arousing every latent energy to 
entertain and interest them, so that, in long evenings 
and inclement weather, they may evjoy the leisure 
and freedom from toil which the city clerks and me- 
chanics invariably sigh for. TY hare known many 
families where secial happiness is enjoyed. in which 
the mothers and sisters of such worthy young men 



































































have read aloud to them biography, travels or his 
tory, when they have been too weary to read them- 
selves, or, by the sweet strains of music, have softened, 
refined and animated their feelings. Oh, let there be 
as wuch emulation shown by American mothers and 
sisters to soluce and amuse their partners and sons, 
to mental actions, as the Spartan matrons showed to 
stimulate their sons to the highest execution at the 
Olympic ganes. There will not then be so many 
sons wandering to the Far West for employment, 
and leaving the family homestead to be managed by 
the hands of strangers; all that roughness and un- 
couth behaviour, so often attributed to the farmer, 
will be done away, and in its place will be the utmost 
ial courtesy, and refinement of mind and manners. 
The longer I live, the more J see how much depends 
upon wives and daughters—their domestic kindness 
promoting intelligence, as well as virtuous actions 
and wdustry. A Moruer. 

Ogden, N. Y. 

“Tue Homestrap.”—How many associations clus- 
ter around this word, yet how few of the farms are 
owned by the sons or grandsons of those who cleared 
them of their forests. I wish not for the laws of 
some countries to entail the landed estate to the eld- 
est son, but there should be enough veneration in 
every child to desire the possession of the homestead. 
But as only one can have it, it should be the one 
who means sacredly to keep it, because it was the 
home of his forefathers. I am in favor of small 
farms—and many of the old homesteads are much 
too large; divide them, and thereby render them 
doubly valuable with improvements. Never be afraid 
to plant a tree, for fear you cannot eat all the fruit 
youreelf. Make permanent fixtures, and bring up 
your children, by example, to so love the homestead 
that nothing would be thought a worse calamity than 
to have it pass out of the family. 

A Farmrr’s Wire. 


ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 





Srrawserry Jetty.—Take of the juice of straw- 


berries, four pounds. Add two pounds sugar, and 
boil down. 

Aprrie Jet.y.—Take of strained apple juice, four 
pounds; sugar, two pounds. Boil down. 

Currant Jevt.y.—Mash, and strain the currants 
through a cloth. To one pint of the juice, add one 
pound of sugar, and boil. The time for boiling will 
depend upon the quality of sugar used. If loaf, two 
minutes is sufficient; if an inferior quality, containing 
moisture, is used, from two to twenty minutes. Jelly 
will not always seem hard on first cooling; but if it 
forms over the top and around the sides of the dish, 
it will be hard enough in a day or two, 


Ccrraxt Jam.—Take of the quantity of fruit re- 

ired, one-half, from which squeeze the juice. Add 

remainder of the fruit to the juice, and, with an 
equal weight of sugar, boil twenty minutes. 


To Preserve Corrants«<—To a pound of fruit, 
add a pound of sugar (cold). When sufficient juice 
is extracted to prevent them from burning, put them 
over the fire, and stew until they are cooked through. 
Put them away in tumblers, with paper pasted over 





Currant Wive.—To each re of juice, (pressed 
out cold,) add three pounds fine loaf , and as 
much water as will make a gallon. Fill the cask 
with this mixture, and permit it to work. Draw it 
off the same as cider, bottle. Put in no spirits 
Wine made in this way cannot be beaten for mildness 
and agreeableness. e have some five years old. 


Biack Currant Wine.—Pick the currants when 
= ripe, and squeeze the juice from then... To one 
gallon of juice, add six quarts of water; and to each 
ony of this mixture, add nine ounces of sugar. 

hen strain, and put into a ventilated cask until the 
fermentation is passed, when it may be corked tight, 
and, as it improves by age, it may stand upon the 
lees for years, unless sooner called for. 


Picxiep Tomators.—Take small, smooth tomatoes, 
not very ripe; seald them until the skin will shp off 
easily, and sprinkle salt over them. After the lose 
stood twenty-four hours, drain off the juice, and pour 
on a boiling hot ayer) composed of one pound of 
sugar to every quart of vi , and two tea-s 
ful, each, of cinnamon a Gan Drain Of the 
liquid, scald it, and pour it on them again, every two 
days for a week, and they will require no further care. 


Tomato Catsup.—Take one-half bushel of to- 
matoes, scald them, and press them through a common 
est ee — sewed ; then add two table 
spoonsiu t, one o , one tea-spoon- 
ful of cayenne pepper, one-baif of cloves, onehalt 
of cionamon, and one-half of mace. Mix well, and 
add one tea-cupful of vinegar. Bottle and seal, and set 
in a cool place. Preserved in this way, they retain 
their natural flavor. 

To Preserve Caerrtes—Add to the cherries an 
equal weight of nice loaf sugar. Melt the sugar 
with the fruit, taking care not to boil. After the 
sugar is melted, let them stand in e hot place for three 
hours; then pour out in soup plates, cover them with 
a thin cloth, and set in the sun for several days’ By 

ing this way: the fruit retains its natural flavor 
and color, and will keep the year round. 


To Preserve Srrawserrtes—To one pound of 
strawberries, add one pound of sagar. Put them 
into a preserving kettle, and let them remain until 
warm, so that sugar will dissolve. Then seal 
them in glass jars, and bury them in sand. By this 
method, their flavor is entirely preserved. 

To Sea, Preeerves.—Beat the white of an egg; 
take good white , (tissue is best,) cut it the size 
von Seamiraaul tie Ws too ton, sand talk tie. 
Cover your jars or tumblers, carefully pressing down 
the edges of the paper. When dry, it wi 
tight as a drum-head. 

To Remove Frurr Srarns.—Let the stained part 
of the cloth imbibe a littie water, without dipping. 
Hold the part over a lighted common brimstone 
match, at a proper distance. The sulphurous gas 
which is discharged by burning the match soon causes 
the spots to disappear. 

Inptan Breav.—Two quarts sweet milk, ei 
Indian meal, four cups flour, one cop moles, 
tea-spoonful saleratus, and one of Bake three 
hours in a slow oven. , 

Jonny Caxe—One pint buttermilk, one cup of 
cream, one egg, a little flour and soda; thicken with 
Indian meal, Add a little salt, and bake. 
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Evitor’s Gable. 





State Fairs for 1867, 
Oltio, ..... .. dwutetiinaesind Cincinnati, ..........! September 15— 18 
Canada East,...........-< Montreal, ... .......- September 16—18. 
TINGE, Sencnenanesndbanct PRAMcece cecccesed September 21—26. 
PUGEFIONEEL oso aoconcabinnn noansh sovessesed Sept. 29 to Oct. 2. 
Wisconsin, .............. Janesville,...........Sept. 29 to Oct. 2. 
New Jersey, .6ccceenseees New Brunswick, ....- Sept. 29 to Oct. 2. 
Canada Weast,........00-- Brantford, .. ........ Sept. 29 to Oct. 2. 
Ve oeecdncenecanen Montpelier, .......... Sept. 30 to Oct. 2. 
United States, ........... Louisville, Ky., ...... October 1—6. 
lardiana, .....+ ...-.++..-ladianapolis,......... October 4—10. 
Ret Tis i cnctincnes RMN ont -coensee October 6—9. 
| th, ocean diantencendg Muscatine, .. ........ October 6—9. 

















Connecticut,............. B es emenendl October 13—16. 
Fst Temoessee,.......... Knoxville,........... October 20—23. 
Mastacousetts,........... ee October 20—24 
Wer Ely ~cosvcuagecsitl Baltimore,........... October 21—25. 
We t Pemmessee, ......... Jackson, .... .0.+<--- October 27—30. 
SE, 2cane'dactemeend Montgomery, .......- October 27—30. 
ViUeh, conccnnetsonep denn Mie abenaheeedl October 28—31. 
Premiums for Short Essays. 


Srverat of our correspondents have acceded to our re- 
quest to name subjects for short essays. We give them 
below, and offer a book or books, of the value of one dol- 
lar, for the best essay on any of the following subjects: 

For the best answer to the question, “Why do so few 
Farmers write for Agricultura] Papers?” 

For the best answer to the question, “ Why is Farming 
considered by many a Degrading Vocation ?” 

On the Advantages of Agricultural Schools. 

On the best time for Cutting the various Grasses for 
Fodder. 

On the best time for Cutting the various kinds of Grain. 

On the best tims to Cut Timber for Building and Fene- 
ing Purposes, 

On the Propriety of Agricultural Societies offering Pre- 
miums to Practical Farmers for the Best Essays on vari- 
ous Agricultural Subjects. 

On the Benefits to be derived from Competition for the 
Premiums offered for Short Essays by the Genesee Farmer. 

For the best essay detailing Experiments in the use of 
Mack applied Unmixed to the Soil. 

On the use of Muck in Composts, and as Litter for Sta- 
bles and Yards. 
On the best method of Seeding Land to Timothy or 
Herd's Grass. 
On the Management of Calves. 
On the best means of Escaping Injury from Drouth. 
On the Management of Barn-yard Fowls. 
For the best answer to the question, “ Should Farmers’ 
Wives be Educated ?” 
For the best answer to the question, “Is it Proper for 
Ladies to assist in the Garden ?.” 
On the Cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane. 
On the Management of Dwarf Fruit Trees. 
On the Cultivation and Management of Tobacco. 
For the best answer to the question, “ How can Fathers 
render Farm Life Attractive to their Sons ?” 
For the best answer to the question, “ Is it desirable to 


For the best answer to the question, “ How much Edu- 


cation, and what kind, do Farmers need ?” 


For the best answer to the question, “Is the Raising of 
Barley to be converted into Beer a Proper Employmat for 


. | Temperance Men?” 


For the best answer to the question, “ How can Setting 
Hens be taught to forsake the lazy habit ?” 
The essays should not exceed one page of the Genesee 
Farmer — say eight pages of foolseap—and must be re- 
ceived on or before the first of September, so that they 
can appear in the October number. We shall be glad if 
our readers will furnish us more subjects. 
ee 
Mocasses From tHe Cuinese Sucar Cane.—Mr, 
Isaac H. Corwin, of Newark, Wayne Co., has shown us 
a sample of molasses made last year from the Chinese sv- 
gar cane. It is a very superior article, of agreeable fla- 
vor, and well calculated to supersede ordinary syrup. Mr. 
C. had but twenty-seven hills of sugar cane. It was 
planted the first of June, and cut about the first of Octo- 
ber, before it was ripe. He pressed the stalks between a 
pair of rollers, such as blacksmiths use in bending tire. 
The juice was strained, a little milk added, and then boiled 
down, and the scum removed as it arose to the surface. 
From three to five quarts of juice gave one of molasses. 
e+ 
Nationat Triat or Rearers anp Mowens.—A great 
Trial of Reaping and Mowing Machines will be held the 
latter part of this month near Syracuse, N. Y., under the 
auspices of the U.S. Ag. Society. We learn from Presid nt 
Wicver that 24 machines had been entered up to June 
4th. The precise time of the trial will be announced as 
soon as it can be ascertained when the crops wil! be ready 
for harvest. The crowded state of our columns forbids 
farther notice ; full particulars can be obtained by ad- 
dressing H. 8. O.cort, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
ca aaa AAS 2 

Economy or Mowine Macuines.—The editor of the 
Agricultural Department of the New York Observer, says 
that last season he made a fair test of the relative economy 
of cutting hay with the seythe and with the mowing ma- 
chine. Having marked off paraile! strips of standing grass 
of the same dimensions, a driver and team, with one of 
HALLENBACK’s mowers, commenced in one, while six good 
mowers made their best efforts on the other. The machine 
finished its acre some minutes first. That cut by the mow- 
ing machine was beautifully and uniformly spread. It re- 
quired twe persons to spread that cut by hand as fast as 
mowed. 
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More Goop Stock ror tax West.—We learn from 
our English exchanges that the Illinois Cattle Importing 
Association have recently made extensive purchases of cat- 
tle, sheep and pigs from some of the most celebrated 
breeders of Great Britain. They were shipped at Liver- 
pool for Philadelphia on the 20th of May, and we hope to 
hetr of their safe arrival in a few days. The Liverpool 
Daily Post speaks of this shipment as “ the most valuable 
exportation of breeding stock ever sent from Liverpool. - 
It consists of 32 head of Short-horn cattle, 3 horses, 25 
sheep, and 35 pigs. it is said that the cost of these 95 





Plant Fruit Trees in the Highway ?” 


not be less than $40,000. 


animals, including freight and forage to Philadelphia, will 
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Instinct or Pigzons.—On the 6th or 7th of October, 
1850, Sir Joun Ross dispatched a young pair of pigeons 
from Assistance Bay, a little to the west of Wellington 
Sound, and on the 18th of October a pigeon made its ap- 
pearance at the dovecot in Ayrshire, from whence Sir Joun 
had the two pairs of pigeons which he took out. ‘The 
distance direct betweeh the ¢wo places is about 2,000 miles. 
The dovecot was under repair at this time, and the pigeons 
belonging to it had been removed, but the servants of the 
house were struck with the appearance and motions of 
this stranger. After a short stay it went to the pigeon- 
house of a neighboring proprietor, where it was canght 
and sent back to the lady who originally owned it. She at 
once recognised it as one of those which she had given to 
Sir Joun Ross: but to put the matter to the test, it was 
carried to the pigeon-house, when, out of many niches, it 
directly went to the one in which it had been hatched. 
No doubt remained in the mind of the lady of the identity 
of the bird. By what extraordinary power did this bird 
find its way, and by what route did it come ? 

ME na ne 5 1: BEE 

Pro.iric Goost.—The Boston Cultivator states that 
“Dr. Esen Wieur, of Dedham, Mass., has a goose—a 
cross of the Bremen and large Chinese (sometimes called 
the Hong Kong)—which, from the middle of February to 
the middle of May last, laid sixty-five eggs. She laid 
about the same number last year. The greater portion 


were disposed of by being set under hens and other geese, 
but when the goose in question showed a disposition to 


attend to maternal duties, the proper number of eggs were 
allowed her, and in due time she brought out her annual 
brood. It should be noticed that this goose is a hybrid 
between two very distinct varieties. Some naturalists 
have even contended that the stock to which the male pa- 
rent of this specimen belongs, is a different species from 
other geese. We have not room to go into the merits of 
the case, but will simply remark that several members of 
the same brood as the goose mentioned, have shown the 
same prolific character, and we offer the fact for the con- 
sideration of pe:sons who hold that crossing tends to 


sterility.” 
J nest sn EE SY 
“Sciextivic.”"—The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil 
has a “Scientific” Department. The editor, Prof. Nasu, 
in publishing an article on guano, says: “ We place it 
under the head of Scientific, as it illustrates the science of 
spunging. ani that is certainly a great science.” We are 
“ Is the editor of the as great 


sometimes asked, 
” We are always glad to 


a scientific man as he pretends ? 
speak well of our contemporaries, and, taking Prof. Nasu’s 
view of the subject, shall for the future answer yes,—as 
we can do so with a good conscience. 
Lt eget 

Dtsiers ror Houses, Barns, &e.— We shall feel 
greatly chliged to anr of our readers who will send us de- 
signs for farm houses, barns, &c., especiatly of those which 
have been erected and which prove convenient. Let“us 
have a sketch of the outside—no matter if it is a reugh 
one, we can get it drawn over—and on accurate ground 
plan, with a full and detailed description of the interior 
arrangements, with sucW hints in regard to the construc- 
tion as may prove useful to thore who may wish to build 


from the design. 





Sacacity or Rats.—The London Quarterly Revi-w, 
speaking of the sagacity of rats, says: “ Locredible es the 
story may appear of their removing hens’ eggs by one fe!- 
low lying on his back and grasping tightly his ovoid bur- 
den with his paws, while his comrades drag him away by 
the tail, we have no reason to disbelieve it, knowing as we 
do that they will carry eggs from the bottom to the top of 
the house, lifting them from stair to stair, the first push- 
ing them on its hind, and the second lifting them with its 
fore legs. They will extract the cotton from a flask of 
Florence oil, dipping in their long tails, and repeating the 
manceuvre until they had consumed every drop. We have 
found lumps of sugar in deep drawers at a distance of 
thirty feet from the place where the petty larceny was 
cummitted ; and a friend saw a rat mount a table on which 
a drum of figs was placed, and straightway tip it over, 
scattering its contents on the floor beneath, where a score 
of his expectant brethren sat watching for the windfall.” 

eatin: 

Porrucurse Cattie.—The King of Portugal has re- 
cently sent over to England a present of cattle of a very 
peculiar breed to Queen Victoria, consisting of a bull, 
two heifers, and a bull calf. The animals are of the most 
perfect symmetry, and very diminutive, standing scarceby 
forty inches high. They are of a dun color, and in fine 
condition, The cows are very docile; but the bull, oa 
being driven from the station to Prince ALBERT’s model 
farm at Frogmore, where they are now installed, exhibited 
a disposition rather the reverse of that of his companions, 
by tossing an unfurtunate donkey about his own size, which 
happened to come in his way. These Lilliputian animals 
much resemble the Alderney or Jersey breed, but appear 
to be scarcely more than half the size. 

Sebiinmtngiion 

Tue PLovex, raz Loom anp tHE ANViL.—This excel- 
lent monthly commences a new volume this month. The 
price is $2 per annum, but the publishers say that “for 
the purpose of bringing the fature volumes into accord- 
ance with the year, the tenth volume will comprise but 
six months, ending with January, 1858. It will be com- 
plete in itself, with title page and index ; will contain 400 
pages, (half the usual number,) and wil! be sold at $1 to 
single subscribers, and 75 cents each to clubs of four.” The 
P., L and A. is edited by Prof. J. A. Nasu and M. P. 
Panisn, and4s an instructive, interesting and reliable ag- 
ricultural journal. Give it a trial for six months. 


SE ee 

Curt For Rixcnone.—The editor of the LA. 
Field says there is nothing so likely to cure ringbone as 
an ointment composed of two drachms of biniodide of 
mercury and one ounce of lard. On the following day 
apply soft soap, rubbing it on gently with the hand; leave 
it there until it falls off itself. Be sure to purchase the 
biniodide at a first-rate druggist’s, and keep it in a glass- 
stopped bottle. 


— 


Sursp Fox Carirounia.—A. Austin, of California. 
has purchased four Freneh Merino sheep—two rams and 
two ewes—from J. D. Parrerson. Westfield, Chautanque 
Co., N. Y. They were taken out io the last California 
sreamer from New York. We hope to bear of their safe 
arrival. The price said to bave been er 
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Nores prom Minnesota.—We have had a cold, back- 
ward spring. The farmers have but just completed their 
seeding. Our soil, however, is so warm and quick that 
we expect good crops. But little fall wheat was sown; 
that looks well. The spring wheat already shades the 
ground, and grows finely. Considerable of the corn is 
already up, but some has only been planted for a few days. | 
The Dent corn is mostly raised here ; I have planted a va- 
riety of the Dent, and some of the Dutton. More oats 
have been sown this spring than last, but not enough to | 
supply the home consumption. ‘They do well here, sixty 
to eighty busheis per acre being a common crop. All of | 
the grains are scarce here now. Wheat, corn, oats and 
potatues are each selling for over one dollar per bushel. | 
Qur spring wheat makes as good and as white fiour as | 
the best Genesee ever did. Our wives make snow-white 
bread with it. I would like to give some of the Monrce | 


county people a sample. 


It is true that our winters are cold, but the summers and 
automns are delightful. E. Hovets. 
Ma-ion, Olmsted Co., Minnesota, M y 30. 





—_—_- eg.e—_— 


Apr.yinc MANURE ON THE SuRFACE IN Tuk Av-| 
rumN.—Our esteemed correspondent, Joun JouNSTOS, | 
in a private letter, says: “I like your friend B., of Niagara | 
Co. T am much pleased that he is going to try my plan | 
of manuring. I know fall manuring will have a hard | 
struggle to get into use; but it is like any other improve- 
ment that does not correspond with the notions of old fo- 
gies. theorists, and of professors of agricultural science, 
falsely so called. I would rather have two loads of ma- 
nure applied to the surface in the fall, than five plowed 
under.” 

eee 8 28> Peso e vole 

A Protiric Sow.—I have a sow, three years old last 
March, which, in nineteen months, or a little more than a 
year and a half, has dropped 70 pigs, of which 34 have 
lived, as follows: In September, 1855, she had a litter of 
13, of which 10 lived; in April, 1856, a litter of 23, of 
which 4 lived; in Septemqer, 1856, a litter of 12, of which 
10 lived ; in April, 1857, a litter of 22, of which 10 lived; 
and she is now with pig to drop the last of August. Her 
pigs are large, healthy and vigorous. R. Harris. 

Jackson, Pa. - * 


pes! Son EE 

Prorits or Raupans Cutture.—The Boston Culta- 
vator is informed that a noted cultivator on Long Island 
sold this season from four acres of rhubarb, two hundred 
dollars worth per day, for four weeks, and would probably 
average a hundred dollars aday fortwo weeks more. The 


A Goop Cow.—The Rural Intelligencer, published at 
Augusta, Maine, says there is a cow owned by Capt. Paut 
Brows, of that city, which, from May 1, 1856, to May |, 
1857, supplied his family of three persons with all the 


| butter, cream and milk wanted for the year, and enabled 


him, in addition, to sell four hundred and twmty pounds 
of butter. Bro. Daxw, of the Rural, asks, “ Who among 
the great breeders in Kentucky, Ohio. Pennsylvania, New 
York or Massachusetts, can produce a better cow than 


that?” The cow had no extra feed. 


- - —-@@e-— ---- 
Dr. Dapp recommends equal parts of salt, sulphur and 
charcoal for the hog cholera. A table-spoonful per day 


should be given in the food, 
_ e+ = 


Enquiries and Answers. 





(G. A. F., Virginia.) Eevrtian CLover.—We are not 
aware that this clover bas been tried in this country. If it 
has, we should be glad to hear from those who have had 
experience with it. In Egypt it is universally cultivated, 
and forms the best and principal fodder for cattle. It ie 


|an annual. It is sown when the ground is wet, either 


from artiticial irrigation or from the overflowing of the 
Nile. When cut for fodder or for soiling, two or three 
crops are obtained in a season, from eighteen inches to 
two feet high. When raised for seed, only oxe crep is ob- 
tained, and the usual practice is to sow it with wheat, 
harvest and thresh both together, and separate the clover 
seed by means of fine seives. Some years ago this clover 
attracted much attention in Great Britain, and in 1833 the 
Messrs. Lawson, of Edinburgh, imported a considerable 
quantity of seed, but, on trial, it was found less prodac- 
tive than had been anticipated. In the warmer sections 
of this country it might prove valuable on our river bot- 
toms, and we would advise you to give it a trial ia 
Virginia. 

(J.R.) Your suggestion is not new. The fact that ves- 
sels engaged in the lime trade lasted a long time has been 
observed, and the experiment of impregnating wood with 
lime-water, in order to increase its durability, has been 
| tried; but, according to Dupin, (Ann. de Chimie. t. xvii. 
| p. 286,) the result did not answer expectation. In fact, 
| the timber treated with lime did not last the usual! time. 





(8. K.,C. W.) Mr. Apams simply quoted the phrase 
“ Benighted Canadians” from the communication of one of 
our Canadian correspondents in the preceding number of 
the Farmer. Mr. A., we are certain, did not intend to 





variety was the Linnean, which, we believe, originated in 


England. 
aS Te a 
New Apvertisements.—H, E. Heoxer & Co. offer 
Quince Stocks for sale, at low rates; Rosext Scans wants 
Agents to sell his Pictorial Bible; Dunnam & Woop can 


supply thorough-bred Stock ; T. J. Paterson wili supply 


give offence. 
| How snovcn Line pe Arrtizo.—l have a farm of 
| good land, part beech and sugur tree, and mixed with wal- 
| nut, cherry, buckeye, &c., in the richer parts. 1 think, 
| from sfort grain crops, and other indications, that there is 
a deficiency of lime in the soil. { cannot obtain lime at a 





less distance than thirty miles, at twelve and a half cents 


all orders for McCormick's celebrated Reaping and | 
| by railroad, twenty-five cencs. LT wiih to apply a tew 


Mowing Machines; and C. H. Seymoux will furnish one 


of the best Seed Drills that we are acquainted with. 


a aa 








Tur Boston Cultwator says it has been observed that | two on the menure in the barn-yard; but I 


by bushel, or pay at Mansfeld, to which place itis brough: 


of lime to a field or two this fall, and if & find it paye, 

lime in succession all, but do not know how best to apply 
lit. Some of my neighbors talk of scattering a load or 
nink I have 


| read somewhere that that mede of applying it causes a 


ragaptst= tn ghe-clementa: ly the Dautny WHO. Sapa) | loss by chemical process, {of ammonia, perhaps, —st any 


two years earlier than the same kind of timber equally 


exposed in the Northern States, 


rate, that it was injurious. If you have any knowledge on 
the subject, will you please inform me, in the Genesee 
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Farmer, the best mode of applying lime to such land, and 

also the quantity oe and that will pay? If not, a 

few remarks from you in the Farmer will elicit from some 

of your intelligent correspondents the desired informa- 
on. 

I have a small farm where I live, near Mansfield, differ- 
ent from the other, being high upland, and good. ‘The 
timber has been chestnut and oak, mixed with poplar, su- 
gar and black and white walnut. I wish to apply lime to 
a field of five acres, which I propose putting in wheat 
this fall. This farm has been worked out ia corn and 
grain, till the constituents of grain are exhausted. On 
coming to it. a year ago, I sowed two fields with clover, 
but the drouth destroyed it; and I expect that clovering. 
with the addition of lime, will renovate the soil, and | 
wish to do it as quickly as possible. The prompt modero 
fertilizers—guano, poudrette, &c.—are of course out of 
the question here, and [I have not heard of anything but 
barn-yard manure being applied anywhere about here, 
except a small amount of plaster. Cartes PaALMER.— 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


We hope some of our correspondents will give us their 
experience on the use of lime. If we had such a farm, 
thirty miles from a lime-kiln, we should, as our friend pro- 
poses, try it at first on a small piece of land. At the same 
time, we should try, by good tillage and the use of plaster 
and ashes, to raise a crop of clover. We think our cor- 
respondent can do this without lime ; and if you can raise 
clever, you can raise wheat. We place a high value on 
lime as a manure, but there are circumstances when its 
use is not profitable—when, in other words, the same ob- 
ject may be attained in a cheaper way. Since the intro- 
duction of guano into England, the use of lime has been 
diseontinued, to a very great extent. The principal value 
of lime is not in supplying /ime to the plant, but in liber- 
ating ammonia, potash, &c., from the soil, and it is quite 
probable that our correspondent can provide these substi- 
tutes in a cheaper form. Still, we are not certain on this 
point, and should be glad to have the opinion of others on 
this important subject. 


S1x Goop Saave Trees.—I was much pleased with 
your article on Evergreens, in the last number of the 
Furmer. 1 like your idea of naming half a dozen of the 
best kinds ; and the object of my present writing is to re- 
quest you to name six of the best deciduous trees for orna- 
meatal planting and for shade. G. R.—Rush, N. Y. 


We would gladly comply with our correspondent’s re- 
quest; but there are so many circumstances to be taken 
isto consideration, that it is very difficult to answer the 
qrestion with any degree of satisfaction. On repeating 
the question to a friend whom we consider one of our best 
authorities in such matters, he named the following: Hard 
Maple, Silver-leaved Maple, Elm, Oak, Horse Chestnut, 
White-barked Birch. Some, he thinks, may object to the 
last, who have only seen poor specimens, but, when well 
grown, it is a beautiful tree for the lawn. All these trees 
are undoubtedly good—perhaps the best; but we do not 
like to omit the Linden—the European, especially. Where 
the borers do not trouble it, we should also plant the 
Locust, and the Mountain Ash. 


Sxonk.—If D., of Gates, has not rid himself from the 
effiuvia of that “striped woodchuck,” the best means for 
so doing is as follows: Dig a place in the ground suffi- 


WILL you throw some light on the following queries ? 

1. In order to effectually protect an orchard from winds, 
how ae whrrdy 8 ne A Pe ? 

2. How sho e a rows, or irregularly, 
as they grow in the Geom nend how thick ? . 

3. In a high, ary, gravelly and bleak situation, what 
kind will make the gurckest and most effectnal protection ? 

4. Is there any tree that combines the double properties 
| of shelter and hedge, or that will protect from winds, do- 
| mestic auimals and thieves at the same time, and that 
| grows quickly, and is hardy ? 

5. How long does it require before it affords ample pro- 
tection? Horricuttunist.—Auburn, Pa. 





I suovtp be obliged if some of your correspondents 
| would answer the following questions: (1.) Is buckwheat 
| straw worth anything for manure? (2.) What is the best 
| remedy for ring on horses? also (3) for the heaves? 


| (4.) Is there any other way to prevent a sow from havio 
Riss, except the common, murdering way of cutting 


Witt gome of the correspondents of your valuable pa- 

inform me of the best time to cut chestnut timber for 

rails and posts, so as to have them durable? KR. Haxais.— 
Jackson, Pa. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


To seeure insertion in the FakMER, must be received a2 early sa the 
l0th of the previous month, snd be of such » character as to be 
of interest to farmers, Terms -<Two Dollars icr every hundred 
words, each insertion, PAID IN ADVANCE. 
DUNHAM & WOOD, 
ZTNA, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N. Y., 
BREEDERS OF 
PURE SHORT HORNS—of choice pedigrees. 
PURE LEICESTER SWIN £—fine large hogs. 
PURE BERKSHIRE SWINE—medium sized hogs. 
PURE DOMESTIC FOWLS—of choice varieties. 


PURE WILD TURKEYS, domesticated—valua- 
ble Farm and Park ornments. 


cr por — on a animals, and breeding pairs, supplied. 
uly 1.—Ilt. 











GRAIN DRILLS. 


EYMOUR’S GRAIN DRILL, capable of sowing all kinds of 
Grain, from Peas to Grass Seed, and also fine fertilizers, either 
broadeast or in drills; and SEYMOUR’S GRAIN DRI FOR 

ONE HORSE, arranged and be yy | adapted to drilling amon 
Corn while it stands on the ground as it grew; also, SEY eS 
BROADCAST SOWING MACHINE, capable of sowing all kinds 
of Grain and Seed, and all fine fertilizers, broadcast; are all sup- 
plied to order, by C. H. SEYMOUR, Tho wishing further in- 
formation, wi.l receive our Circular, and omnes reply to all in- 

quiries, by addressing C. H. SEYMOUR, Manu or 

P. SEYMOUR, Inventor, 
July 1.—It. East Bloomfield, Ontario County, N. Y. 





THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 


MPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR.—PLEASE TO READ THIS. 

—AGENTS WANTED.—All persons in want of ment 
will at once receive our catalogue of books for the New Year, pre- 
paid, by forwarding us their address. Particular attention is re- 
qu to the liberal cffers we make to all persons en gin 
the sale of our large type Quarto Pictorial Family Bibie, with 
about 100@ engravin Our books are sold only by canvassers, 
and are well known to be the most saleable. 


Family Bible. We 

country pany my hee the sale of it 
copy, among 

—. do nek wish to o: 

can 


eiently large to receive the clothes when spread out, say | express, 


fonr inches deep ; wet them thoroughly, spread them in, 
cover with dirt, and leave them for five or six days. Jc. 
Avams.—Seymour, N. Y. 





Pay 1.—It. 





~ 
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McCORMICK'S REAPING AND MGWING MACHINE, 
YHERE is no Machine of the sind as simple in its construction, 
as strongly bc ilt avd durable, that req as little repairing, 
or that will perform as much with less horse power 


. Purchasers 
he Machine will be vinced of this. No other 
Mechins ten - ging fg peer 


Machine has the w 
fingers, which add ly to its strength and curability. I con- 
sider it tas a and Mower, having the ad ofa 
sickle that requires but little grinding, the side delivery and 
reel—cutting a wider swath with ease, and much faster, than most 
other Machines, It took the Council Medal at the World's Fair at 
London, 





and the GRAND MEDAL OF HONOR at the Great |: 
Medal awarded 


French Exhibition at Paris, and the only First Class 
to any Agricultural Implement at either place. Manny's Machine 
and Atkins’ Self-raker stood in the Third and Fourth Classes, and 
received Silver Medals only. After the repeated trials and triumph 
of my Machine, the Emperor purchased it. As a test of my conti- 
dence of the greater eteamnary ond superiority of the Machine, I 
will let responzible applicaats take it on trial with any other, aod 
keep and pay only for the one po prefer; the Machine in sueh 
case to be tested as a Reaper and Mower by the farmer, in the ab- 
gence of agents and mechanics. The unparalleled success of the 
Machine, both at home and abroad, makes an extendid notice of it 
unnecessary, and [ will only refer to my handbills for a more par- 
ticular account of it. The broad warrantee which permits a trial 
of it, is a sure guarantee that it is what it is recommended to be. 
Machines will be forwarded to any part ef New York and the 
Canadas, if ordered early and in season of THOS. J. PATERSON, 
General Agent, at Rochester (office at the National Hotel). Price 
of Reaper and Mower, $150; $50 payable on delivery, and the 
balance, with interest, in December; or $145 cash. Machines sub. 
ject to f-eight from a ‘inte pled district 
SH” Local Agents wan @ unoccu B 8. 
- C. H. MocCORMICK, 
Rochester, N. Y., July 1.—1t. By Txos, J. Parexson. 


Oxg Dottar A YEAR.—CIRCULATION OVER 100,000 Copies WEEKLY. 
25 WITNESSES; 
OR, 


THE FORGER CONVICTED. 
JOHN 8S. DYE IS THE AUTHOR, 
Who has had ten years’ experience as a Banker and Publisher, and 
Author of 





A Serles of Lectures at the Broadway Tabernacle, 
When, for ten successive nights, over 
(3 50,000 PEOPLE 43 

Greeted him with Rounds of Applause, while he exhibited the 

manner in which Counterfeiters execute their Frauds, and 

the Surest and Shortest Means of Detecting them! 
The Bank Note Engravers all say that he is the Greatest Judge of 
Paper Money living. 
Greatest Discovery of the Present Century 
FOR 

DETECTING COUNTERFEIT BANK NOTES, 


Describing every Genuine Bill in Existence, and Exhibitiug at a 
glance every Counterfeit in Circulation !! 


Arranged so admirably that REFERENCE IS EASY, and DE- 
TECTION INSTANTANEOUS. ‘ 


y” No Invex ro Exauive! No Paces to Hunt ur! 43 


But so simplified and arranged that the Merchant, Banker and 
pa nt Soe ance thao 


English, French and German. 

Thus each may read the same in his own Native Tongue. 
Most Perfect Bank Note List Published. 
Also, 

A Last of all the Private Bankers In America. 

ete Summary of the FINANCE OF EUROPE AND 


A Compl 
AMERICA will be published in each edition, together with all the 
Important NEWS OF THE DAY. Also, 





ROCHESTER AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


ATTENTION, THRESHERS! 
PITTS’ PREMIUM SEPARATORS, & DOUBLE PINION 
HORSE POWERS. 





The above cut is a representation of the celebrated PITTS’ 
MACHINE FOR THRESHING AND CLEANING GRAIN at one 
operation, It is the best Machine for threshing and cleaning grain 
in existence. 

The foll »wing cut represents PITTS’ DOUBLE PINION EIGHT 
OR TEN HORSE POWER. 





~ As a superior and every way reliable Horse Power, the alove 
stands unrivaled. mr , 

We call attention to the fact that we are now manufacturing the 
above Machines at Rochester, N. Y., in a more substantial and du- 
rable manner, and of a larger ity than any hitherto built in 
| tg having all the latest improvements made by John A. 


We can furnish the latest and best all iron Power, for eight, ten 
or less number of horses. 

We invite all who intend purchasing to examine our machines ; 
they will more than equal the best expectations of the public. 


FARMERS, YOUR ATTENTION IS ASKED TO 
HYDE & WRIGHT’S PATENT HORSE HOE OR CUL- 
TIVAIOR PLOW, 

and better adapted than aay other implement for hoeing 

Corn, Broom Corn, Potatoes, Cotten, or any other crop requirin 
the use of the Horse or Hand Hoe. It has proved itself the ne. 
valuable implement yet invented for the purpose intended. It has 
been in use in Western New York for the four years—hun- 
dreds of them having been sold on trial, and none returned. Its 
great utility has been demonstrated in the fact that one day to the 
acre, with a man and horse, is ail the expense of cultivating and 
Heer . = corn for y season. If used as direc’ and 

oeing, in cases out oi ten, be entirely di with. 
We have numerous certificates of the most satisfactory acter, 
which we would be happy to show the public. 

Fariners may rely on realizing their best expectations from the 
use of the Horse Hoe. Price, $8; if ground and polished, $3.50. 
No farmer should be without one. They are having an unhmited 
sale. Sold at wholesale and retail. 


ROCHESTER CUTTING BOX. 

All who are in want of a Feed Catter, adapted equally well to 
the cutting of all kinds of fodder, will find ourCuttirg Box in all 
respects to answer their wants. 

TRON GANG PLOW 

We are Agents for the sale of HILDRETH'’S GANG PLOW 

which bas superior advantages over every other Gang Plow 


a CERTIFICATE. 


arene Sang Mew to net Gy batt tnpienrete 3 dorngees 
had on my farm. I have used it on corn and oat stubble, and on 


tato ground for putting in oats and barley. The wheels regu- 

fete the depth so nicely that the seed ie Zoveaehjens os - 

form depth. I think my cro 
been if in 
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